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Tue icicles, the frosty pane, 

And the long whiteness of the lane, 
But here upon the sill a vine; 
Something of Summer still is mine. 
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The 
Vine 
Within 
: By 


Douglas 
Malloch 


Photo: Chas. Winkelman 


Pass, Wintry world outside the door, 
The fret of living frets no more. 

The vine of love still wears its flow’rs; 
Something of heaven still is ours. 
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After Today— Tomorrow 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon 


Illustrations by the Author 


WAS born in a country as flat as a pancake. And 
when I say flat, I mean flat, for the average Dutchman 


has a mania for geographical levelling. 

Socially, Ire is for all the hills and mountain tops and 
for all the deep dark valleys that a middle-class society, 
based exclusively upon ‘oney, is able to erect and to dig 
for itself. But when it comes to the land in which he 
lives, he stands for no nonsense of “I live ten feet higher 
than you.” Those ten feet have to come down. If they 
were five feet, they would have to come down, too. 

Modern psychiatrists would say that the Hollander has 
a “molehill neurosis,” for no sooner does he see the slight- 
est unevenness than he will set forth with his spade and 
wheelbarrow to remove it from the face of the earth. It 
was, therefore, not so easy to acquire any elevation (as 
they say in aerial circles) when the third story of your 


house was the “ceiling” and only the chimney-sweep 


could aspire to a loftier ambition. But on Sunday, during 
the regular Sunday afternoon walk (the only pastime for 


little boys in the pre-bicycle days), one marched across 


It holds zest for the man who 


turns worrisome molehills into 


mountains that ¢ 
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to things both great and small. 
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the top of the dykes and then the 
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of a horizon. 
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indefinable. And so we spent aa entire lifet 
happily fer the place “where the blue begin 
all the while that it is not really blue and th 
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This idea, I fear me, is 1 tirely new 
has been used by a vast number OF poets, som 
not quite SO good, and most of them | 
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“ 


. . Spent an entire lifetime looking hap- 
pily for the place ‘where the blue begins.’” 


And as far as that goes, the historian, too, 
has his worries, for even if he himself can 
live on air, his family prefers something a 
little more substantial. But when he sits 
himself down to his job of explaining the 
current events of this world, he can at least 
take a long view of things. He has learned 
that nature is never in a hurry, so why 
should he try to be cleverer than nature 
and why should he expect that the human 
race can hasten the process of development 
when it has taken nature a couple of mil- 
lion years to make a single grain of sand? 
Indeed, so he is apt to ask himself: Can 
we ever be quite certain that nature is not 








of times a day), I feel in honor bound to answer that 
nothing is quite so good as the things that have never 
yet happened and most likely never will happen, because 
they will always lie hidden just beyond the horizon. 

I remember that a few years ago, when most of us be- 
gan to feel the futility of the Great War—of all this im- 
mense sacrifice on the part of the best among us for one 
of the noblest ideals for which mankind ever went to 
war—I remember how I made a little private investiga- 
tion among the few truly great people I knew and asked 
them this simple question: “If you had to live your lives 
over again, and if you had to go through all the miseries 
and anxieties that you have gone through, would you do 
it again?” In other words, “Is life really worth while?” 

I regret to say that most of them answered, “No. 
Once is enough and too much.” But it was Albert Ein- 
stein, the scientist, who replied, “Yes. The last few years 
have been dreadful, but nevertheless, I would not have 
sacrificed any of it. With all its dreadfulness, life is so 
terribly interesting, for there is always the unknown.” 

And that great and good man (and how rarely one 
can say that about anybody) had put his finger on the 
right spot: “There is always the unknown.” 

It so happens that my profession is that of a historian. 
And a historian, if he is worth his salt and pepper, is a 
man who should look at all events from the angle of eter- 
nity. For since our universe does not run according to 
the clock of ordinary humanity, since our universe is ap- 
parently not conscious of time in the restricted sense of 
the word which we have bestowed upon it (“so many 
years ago” or “so many centuries hence”), it behooves the 
historian to get into the habit of dealing both with men 
and with events from the consoling angle of eternity. 
And such a general attitude has its advantage. Indeed, 
it has many very practical advantages over the philoso- 
phy of the here-and-now. 

I suppose that the majority of the people will always 
be more interested in the here-and-now, for their daily 
bread and butter must be provided before anything else. 


just about as much interested in that grain 
of sand as in us or in our children? 

And then he begins to realize that the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow and the wonderful things that 
lie just around the corner may be clever little devices by 
which nature intends to keep mankind interested in its 
own fate. Restaurant keepers often hit upon the idea 
of giving their customers a first-rate orchestra to keep 
them in a happy temper and to make sure that the public 
will continue to patronize their places of business. 




















“Can we ever be quite certain that nature is not . . 
as much interested in that grain of sand as in us? 


. 
” 


The good things just around the corner play the rdle 
of the brass band in the beer garden. They keep us:happy 
and contented when we might feel that the performance 
had become so disheartening and dreary that we began 
to wonder whether it would be worth our while to sit it 
out until the bitter end. But then we say to ourselves, 
“No! No matter what happens, the next act may be bet- 
ter. We don’t know what will come after the intermis- 
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sion. We had better get ready to enjoy ourselves for a 
little while longer, for you never can tell.” 

And as a matter of fact, life is very much like Broad- 
way and the last act of the play often makes up for a 
pretty sad first one. And it would be too bad if tomor- 
row we met our friends who had been a little less impa- 
tient and who told us: “You missed the best part of the 




















“Prince and the pauper are on the same footing when it 
comes to paying for mistakes which they have made...” 


show by giving up courage so early in the evening.” 

Now, there are apparently quite a number of people 
who seem to think that life gives them only one chance 
—that they will be called upon to play a réle in but a 
single play and that when the curtain goes down, the 
performance is over. In which I feel convinced that they 
are completely mistaken. Not in any “Pollyanna” sense 
of the word. And when it comes to the well-known kicks 
in the pantaloons, which Providence so equally bestows 
upon all of us—I have had my share and mare than my 
share. I have a broad pair of shoulders and can carry a 
little extra burden, so that is perfectly all right. 

But even if nature is not always very kind and is often 


downright harsh, I will say that 


There is one thing I hasten to add, lest I be completely 
misunderstood: that I do not believe in miracles. The 
good old times of which we continue to dream (the old 
times were always good, even if you spent them on a 


coal barge in a Jersey swamp!) when you might wake 


up one fine morning to discover that yesterday's shoe 
string had overnight been converted into a check for a 
million dollars--those days are gone, 1, He 1 be 
praised, are gone forever. Future generations will have 
to work for a living. They will have to learn their rdles 
and be letter perfect. They won't be able 

a dithcult scene by improvising a series of wisecrac] 


But the rest of us, who were taught by ou: 
mammas that the gods in their wisdom give 
except for an equivalent in honest human sweat, we w 
find plenty of opportunities to display our special talent 
And furthermore, we will discover that life consists 1 
of a series of short acts—some of them written in a dra 
matic vein— others full of comedy a tew otf them bor 
dering upon downright farce—occasionally running very 
close to plain burlesque. But the pleasant an 


part of this arrangement is to be found in the fact that 


none of us know exactly what is going to happen t S 
when the curtain rises upon the next scene. 

I started out among the dykes of my native land. | 
end by using a simile, more familiar to all of us, bor 
rowed from the theater. But the main point I wished to 
make is this: that the unexpected—the unpredictabl 
the untoreseen dominates all human existe! 

That which lies just around the corner, that which 
still hidden by the impenetrable veil of the future, is th 
thing that keeps us alive and fresh and young and intet 
ested. And those whe h VC been rortunat kwouvgh to 
make that discovery need not go in search of the foun 
tain of youth in some distant El Dorado carry 
vouth itself in their hearts. 

The best part of life lies just around ne 





she works according to a plan 
that seems to me to be emi- 
nently just and fair. In the first 
place she shows no favors. The 
prince and the pauper are on 
the same footing when it comes 
to paying for the mistakes 
which they have made in dis- 
regarding any of nature’s laws. 
And in the second place, until 
the moment comes for the final 
curtain, you can never be quite 
sure that the roles won't be com- 
pletely reshuffled and that you 
will not get a part that really 
suits you to a proverbial “T.” 


“I do nat believe in mira- 
cles...future generations will 
have to work for a living.” 
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One-House 
Legislatures? 





Yes— 


George W. Norris 


United States Senator from Nebraska 


HERE is no more reason for a government to have 
two branches ot its legislature than there is fora wagon 
to have five wheels, or for a bank to have two boards of 
directors or a State two Governors. The two-house or 
bicameral legislature is a leftover from medieval times, 
a vestigial member of the body politic which can be as 
well dispensed with as can the vermiform appendix from 
the human body. 

Let us look about the world. Great Britain, for all 
practical purposes, is operating under a unicameral or 
one-house legislature. The little country of Finland, note- 
worthy for its financial stab‘lity, has had a unicameral 
legislature for 17 years.* Eight of nine Canadian Prov- 
inces Operate with the unicameral system. The Philip- 
pines, Upon the advice of stuck nts ol government, chose 


a one-house legislature. Alaska has asked and gained 


Congressional consent to hold a referendum in 1938 on 
changing to the unicameral plan. And the one-year-old 
one-house legislature of the State of Nebraska is work- 
ing out successfully. 

What are the advantages of such a law-making body 
over the two-house type? 

To begin with, the two-house legislature is a magnifi- 
cent example of what is called in America “passing the 
buck.” Because in effect it becomes a three-house leg- 
islature, with the Conference Committee as the third 
house. Let us see how this works in the United States. 

When a bill passes one branch of the legislature and 
passes the other branch in a different form, the matter 
is referred to the Conference Committee consisting usu- 
ally of three men trom each house. This Conterence 
Committee, arbitrarily selected by the presiding officers 
of the different branches, arbitrates the dispute and drafts 
a law. It then reports to the House and to the Senate. 
The Conference Committee report cannot be amended 
by either branch. It must be voted up or voted down, 
as a whole. Members must take what they believe to 
he bad in order to get what they believe to be good. 


If it is rejected entirely, it may mean, and often does 


* Other single-chamber legislatures are found in Albania, Costa Rica, 
Estonia, Germany, Guatemala, Honduras, Lithuania, Panama, Persia, Rus- 
sia (modified form), Salvador, Turkey, as well as in many of the States 
and Provinces of Argentina, Australia, and Brazil. From time to time in 
the United States, various States have voted on changing from the bi 
cameral to the unicameral method, and in 1937, bills for the change to the 
unicameral system were introduc 


ed in 20 State legislatures 
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mean, the entire defeat of the legislation. If the Con- 
ference Committee does not agree upon a bill, then it 
must necessarily fail in its entirety. As a practical prop- 
osition, we have legislation then, not by the voice of the 
members of the Senate, not by the members of the House 
of Representatives, but by the voice of six men, two of 
whom, the majority from either branch, can defeat any 
legislation they oppose. 

If we are to have a legislature composed of two 
branches, the Conference Committee is an absolute ne- 
cessity. No man has ever suggested a plan, so far as | 
know, which would do away with this third branch of 
the legislature. Yet this third branch, meeting in secret, 
with no record of its proceedings, no roll call, and, for 
practical purposes, not answerable to the electorate for 
what it does, is undemocratic. 

It would be much better to provide by a constitutional 
amendment that the people themselves should 











elect a third branch of the legislature to per- 
form the duties of the Conference Commit- 
tee, but no one has proposed this. Such a 
plan would add greatly to the expense and 
the delay now existing. 

It is necessary that the people of a State 
make it impossible for any member of a leg- 
islature to shift responsibility. I can point to 
an instance in recent history in the United 
States when a majority of both branches 
were pledged in writing to vote for a bill em- 
bodying a particular principle of legislation. 
Notwithstanding this pledge, the legislature 
adjourned without enacting any such law. 
It does not follow from this that any mem- 
ber of this legislature was necessarily dishon- 
est in making this pledge. But whether he 
was honest about it or not, he could go back 
to his people and tell them truthfully that 
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The difficulty in such cases is that when t ppet 
house passes a bill on a subject, and the low 
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One-House Legislatures? 


fe GF ae Arthur Meighen 


Former Prime Minister of Canada 


ISTORIANS have said that it was because 
the room in which England’s Parliament met was too 
small that during the reign of Edward III (in 1377) that 
body was divided into the Commons and Lords. But 
no matter how adventitious may have been the circum- 
stance that led to the change, the two-house parliamen- 
tary system has justified itself on practical grounds. 

Alexander Hamilton, a prime figure in the early his- 
tory of the United States, stated the reasons well in the 
Federalist Papers. “It is a misfortune incident to repub- 
lican governments,” he wrote, “that those who admin- 
ister it may forget their obligations to the constituents, 
and prove unfaithful to their important trust. In_ this 
point of view, the senate, as a second branch of the legis- 
lative assembly, dividing power with the first, must be 
in all cases a salutary check on the government.” 

Hamilton cited a second reason: “The necessity of a 
senate is not less indicated by the propensity of all single 
assemblies to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent 
passions, and to be seduced by factious leaders | perhaps 
lobbyists are the modern equivalent| into intemperate 
and pernicious resolutions. ... What bitter anguish 
might not the people of Athens have avoided if their gov- 
ernment had contained so provident a safeguard ... ?” 

A third advantage of the bicameral system is that it 
provides a workable means of giving representation to 
territorial and political units and to special interests or 


classes, such as capital and labor. In modern society, 


Canada’s Senate (above ) at the 
opening of a session of Parlia- 
ment. Seated on a hassock in 
front of the throne occupied 
by the Governor-General are 
the Supreme Court Justices. 


Main Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa, Canada. To the right 
of the Peace Tower is the Sen- 
ate chamber; to the left, the 
House ... here (right) ad- 
dressed by Premier Mackenzie 
King (standing at the right). 
Immediately above the Speak- 
er’s chair ts the press gallery. 


this advantage is prone to be of even more importance 
than it was in medieval days, when countries were small 
and relatively few people took part in affairs of state. 
The bicameral legislature is nct a static, custom-bound 
system inherited from past generations; it is in a contin- 
uing state of evolution and perfection. Generally speak- 
ing, its extension follows the spread of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Practically all the major nations on earth have it 
today, although several have experimented with the one- 
house system only to give it up. Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and Vermont, for example, are American States which 
have experimented unsuccessfully with the one-house 
legislature. And in Canada we find that the older, well- 
populated Province of Quebec has a two-house Parlia- 
ment of the type prevailing in the Dominion itself. 
Canada by conscious choice selected the bicarneral 
system in preference to the unicameral. It was in 1865 
at the Conference of Quebec, two years before the Con- 
federation, that the Fathers of Confederation saw to it 
that there would be an upper house. It should be a 
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nominative chamber, they declared, with its composition place where West and East each finds out wh 

based upon the territorial principle rather than in pro- wants; where races blend their thinking; where classes 

portion to population. learn, or ought to learn, by contact and conflict, that they 
The Senate was constituted by the people through the are all of the same clay and need pretty much the s 


Fathers of Confederation, and ratified by the vote of the laws. It is the melting pot of the nation 


x pA 
country, on the grounds that it was in our interests that . The Senate’s duty is to see that the great principles 
there should be a review of Commons legislation, with upon which the country has reposed ar efully 
oie special protection of minor flected in its statutes, to design legislation so as 1 
ity, sectional, and territorial the realities of business, to review and temper proposals 
2 rights. Of all these dele- of the other house so as not unnecessarily 


gated duties the Senate isthe enterprise nor restrict the area of employment; 1 




























trustee; most of them it the ravages ol partisanship from whatever s 





shares with the Commons come, and at least to give public opinion tim ls 
and has responsibility just as portunity to be deliberate and to be underst 


° 
direct as has that house. governed not so much by emotional appeal 
Photos: Courtesy, é 
Dominion of Can- 
ada Government 
Departments 


In a two-chamber govern- spasms of popular fancy, but to listen to the 


the operator, tine employer, the employ 








the unemployed, and to make sure th 
lation when finally passed will w 
fairness and facilitv. The second 


should be a workshop and not a theat 


this function the Senate was created 
function it must with thoroughness and | 
lessness perform. 

In Canada, because of the nominative 1 
ture of the upper house, we feel that the S 


ate is worthless if it becomes m 
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ment, the lower house must be the 
forum of debate. It must be there 
that champions of conflicting pol- 





icies meet and struggle and decide 
their issues. There is the arena 
| where young ambition goes; there 
he enters the lists and flashes his 

sword in battle with his peers; it 

is there that leaders of public 
opinion, and those who aspire to 
lead, mount the rostrum and 
brave the storm, the bustle, and 
the hurricane, the arrows of a 
hundred foes in front and the 
scowls of critics behind; there they 
press on in the measure of their 
talents and their courage to the 
glittering prizes of our public life. 
The lower house—in Canada, 
the House of Commons—is the 














HENEVER my father got within 30 feet of a 
baby, he wanted to hold it. One of my earliest convic- 
tions was that infant-holding was quite a chore, and I 
was right. In the 90s, when every baby wore a ridicu- 
lously long dress and several ground-trailing petticoats, 
it required real artistry to handle one without strangling 
or smothering it in its own voluminous wrappings. But 
Father “had a way with babies.” No matter how it 
suffered from twisted garments, colic, chafing, the heat, 
or floating safety pins, any baby in Father’s hands would 
quiet down and get interested in mat 
ters outside itself and gurgle. This 
magic Father retained into his last years, 
and I record it as proof that my dad was 
a real father. 

But he was also an inventor. As a 
boy of 13, I'd often meet him in the 
street and have him look me full in the 
face without any sign of recognition. 
That was bewildering and not so easy 
to reconcile with his love for babies. I 
was almost 20 before I understood that 
an inventor can be so absorbed in solv- 
ing a mechanical problem that human 
beings—even members of his own fam- 
ily—can be only passing phantoms to 
him. 

As mechanical invention was both center and circum- 
ference of his life, I suppose it came hard when he found 
that I had neither mechanical aptitude nor even the 
slightest interest in pistons and governors. Worse still, 
my real interests were as remote from the drafting table 
as fate could make them, and this was destined to make 
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isn’t Enough: 
I Had Eleven! 


By Ray Giles 


me an incomplete son—and him an incomplete father. 

But, fortunately, between the ages of 7 and 17, I had 
ten other special fathers. My experience with them con- 
vinces me that every boy needs more fathers than one. 
Today, as father of two sons, I have to squirm at times 
when I think about my own lacks in helping them. 
Every father should welcome the entrance of supple- 
mentary fathers—‘“sponsors” they have been called in 
these columns *—into the lives of his sons, particularly 
when they are men whose abilities, interests, and expe- 
rience supply something which is missing in the parent- 
by-blood. And I believe that every man owes it to youth 
to father boys as other men fathered me. I hope the 
story of my own ten other fathers will provide the ex- 
planation for that belief... . 

For nearly 30 years I kept in touch with the father I 
describe first. He was a clergyman I met when less than 


*See So We Are Calling It—‘Boy Sponsorship,’ by Winthrop R. 
Howard, in THe Rotarian, June, 1937. 





Illustrations by Robert A. Grae} 
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12. I was carrying one of the first cameras to sell for 
only $2, and my new friend plunged immediately into 
talk about photography. He invited me to his study, 
where he showed me beautiful reproductions of some 
photographs made by a group of pictorial photographers 
led by Alfred Stieglitz. Shooting “snaps” had been onl) 
a casual interest to me, but now my interest flamed. 
Before I was through with grade school, I did my own 
developing and printing and made fairly good printing 
paper with chemicals bought at the corner drugstore. 

At the urging of my friend I read books on chemistry 
and pictorial composition. A new world of light and 
shade opened for me. 

One thing led to another. I moved to New York, 
and when this father in photography came to town, he 
took me to shake hands with Stieglitz himself in his 
little gallery. After that I went regularly. Then Stieglitz 
began to display paintings as well as photographs. I got 
more interested in art. To this day I visit the art gal 
leries regularly and keep up a scrapbook of reproductions 
of paintings that I like, thanks to this father who 
adopted me. 

But another father who was in my life less than a year 
remains equally unforgettable. He was a gun tester who 
lived in the same boarding house with us in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Like most boys of my generation, I had 
played with cutout Indians and cowboys that came in 
sheets of ten for a cent. But these characters of a van 
ishing America became living realities to me when this 
man invited me in one day to see 
his room. 


The floor was laid with Navajo s ; gical 


rugs. In the middle of the large a 
room stood a wooden horse with 
the saddle which my new acquaint- 
ance rode when he was out Indian 
scouting with General Nelson Miles. 


“Walking down the main streets, 
I had the delicious thrill of being 
stared at... by hundreds of boys.” 


“My father in music was a guitar- 
playing bachelor who wanted to 
have somebody to accompany.” 


The walls bristled with bows, arrows, spears, knives, 
guns, and revolvers—every one with a story. When the 
Fourth of July came, the ex-scout showed me how 
“tan” the trigger of his .45 Colt, just as sheriffs « 


“bad men” in pioneer days. Rut the climax 


tionship came one evening when several red men in surt 
enough Indian dress called at the house and asked | 


him by some Indian name I have forgot 


i. seems that an old-t me wild West me] vdrat a 8 


Great Train Robbery, had come to town and t In 
dians were in the cast. They invited their old 
spected friend to go to the show , and 1, toc ~ 
Walking down the main streets, I had the del 


of being stared at with awe by hundreds of boys 
who knew me stopped calling me “Fatty” 

That was a kind of father I can’t hope to find for my 
own sons, but perhaps the story may offer a sugg 
to any War aces who may be reading this. 

With the continuous shrinking in families, more boys 
today are brotherless and sisterless. They have a need 
which I, as an only child who lived much in boarding 
houses, can appreciate keenly. It is experience in a larget 
family life than a boy can get in a one-child home. When 


I wore knee breeches, it was commoner for boys and girls 


to be invited to other homes for the night. As a buildet 
of social maturity, the practice has m 
Every youngster, and particularly the 

profit by these adventures. The only child, 
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id , 
..« here’s a father to whom 


all music sounds alike, but 


} ” 


: 
who ts a vabid baseball fan. 


be helped more if, instead of being pampered as a guest, 
he is given doses of the frank criticism, and differences 
of Opinion, and shared housework he ‘loesn’t find under 
his own roof. In my own case this was supplied by a 
standing invitation I had to the home of a favorite uncle 
who had four children. These cousins became my own 
brothers and sisters. We all recognize the danger that an 
only child may become solitary, selfish, and spoiled gen- 
erally. Well, here is a special opportunity in fathering! 
Encourage your own boys to invite only sons to your 
home. Your fathering may consist merely of providing 
food and bed, but the fruits may look like a million 
dollars 20 years hence! 

Another of my ten special fathers helped me in a most 
unusual manner, for he introduced me to my own father! 
He made me appreciate Dad as I never had before. He 
was my father’s employer at the time. He had a son of 
my own age. He encouraged the two of us to be friends, 
and often I was invited to picnics with the family. Here, 
for my private benefit, I'm sure, this man would tell his 
wife and son about some especially good work Father 
had done—a steam engine designed so well that for 25 
years no one had been able to suggest improvements, an 
award won at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, a jog- 
gling movement added to a machine for boxing matches 
which made the little devils fall automatically into their 
right places. 

Every child likes to be proud of his father, and I am 
sure that oftener an outsider can explain a parent better 
to a boy than the real father can himself. Perhaps it’s 
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because too much is taken for granted within the family 
circle. Sometimes it’s because the flaws seem more real 
than the virtues. Often it’s because, as in my case, the 
father is so close to his work that he uses language so 
technical in describing it that his own wife and children 
don’t know what he’s talking about. If you know a boy 
whose father is doing the unusual either in business or 
in professional life, or whose fine traits are admired by 
those who know him, lose no chance to praise that parent 
to his own children! Even if the lad looks incredulous, 
he'll be glad to hear about it... . 

Today many American high-school groups make trips 
to Washington, D. C., to see the wheels of government 
go round. That opportunity didn’t exist in my school 
days, but here again I was lucky. Another father came 

along when Theodore Roosevelt was first 
Yat inaugurated. This man had a strong con- 
viction that no boy was complete until he 
had been to the Capital of the United States 
and, in my case, he backed his conviction with cash by 
inviting me to spend a week at his mother’s home there. 
All his spare time was devoted to showing me the sights. 
On inauguration day I sat in one of the choicest seats. 





Life’s horizon is first 
the family. Then the out- 
look should widen to 
one’s community, one’s 
State, one’s nation as a 
whole. Finally should 
come the effort to grasp 
and comprehend better the affairs and problems of the 
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nt 


world in its entirety. 

I had had my “family” father. Iwo other fathers had 
been especially helpful in making me understand my 
country. Now I met an Englishman with whom I took 
long walks and struck up quite a friendship. He fa- 
thered in me a world outlook. He had travelled in many 
parts of the British Empire, and to many other places as 
well. Oh, yes, there are lots of splendid travel books. 
But they cannot give a boy what he can get direct from 
a man who has been in native villages in Africa, sold 
machinery to Finns, or travelled up Chinese rivers in 
junks. When, many years later, I walked the streets of 
London, Paris, and Rome, father Entwistle’s explana- 
tions still gave me more understanding than all the books 
I had read about Europe. 

So if you are one of the fortunates who have travelled 
extensively, I commend to you [Continued on page 60| 
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On Guard with 
Prison Guards 


Joseph Fulling Fishman 


With V. T. Perlman 


i. THE old Tombs Prison in New York every- 
thing seems quiet this morning. Down the stairs 
come three prisoners on their way to the doctor’s 
office. As they reach the bottom of the staircase, 
each pulls a revolver from his blouse. Then, scream- 
ing at the top of their voices, and firing indiscrimi- 
nately, they run like mad to the front gate, demand 
the key of the astonished guard, who whirls and 
races toward the property room. Safely he turns a 
corner while the bullets of the three whistle past. 

At the same moment the warden hurries to his 
private office for his gun. The three prisoners, feel- 
ing rather than seeing him, wheel and fire simul 
taneously. Struck by two bullets, the warden never 
theless reaches his office, and then falls in a heap. 

Frustrated in their original plan, the prisoners 
rush to the yard in the rear. Here, battling with 
the two guards, they kill one instantly and wound the 
other. Then each sends a bullet through his own brain. 

This is but a sample of how injury and death continu 
ously stalk the “peace officers” of our penal institutions. 
Only the most spectacular and gory explosions ever pene- 
trate the thick walls. Insurance companies, however, 
which make it their business to know the facts, readily 
grant accident policies to policemen and firemen which 
they refuse to prison guards. 

There are many good reasons why this peril exists. 
First, an institution of, say, 2,000 inmates will not have 
more than 125 or 150 guards and not more than 70 on 
duty at any one time. 

Nor are guards permitted to carry guns. A revolver 
on a guard provides an immediate and constan: incentive 
for prisoners to assault him. With a gun, one determined 
prisoner may effect, and often has, a delivery by lining 
up some officers and threatening to kill them unless 
their fellow officers open the gates. 

The guard works among the abnormal and subnormal, 
many of them eager for the cheap acclaim of their fel 
lows which follows an attack upon authority, and who 
feel that such an attack wipes out a real or fancied 
grievance. 

Hence sudden assaults are made frequently by prison 
ers who cannot possibly have any personal grudge. For 
instance, the deputy warden at a Minnesota prison was 
making the rounds of the shops when a prisoner asked 
to speak to him. The noise of the machinery made it 
necessary for the deputy to bend close to the inmate. 
Without a word the prisoner brought a steel roller down 


Back to the cells . . . 7 


on the deputy’s head. Not 


these two men had occurre 


, 
prison r¢ ently, a guard Was 


attack. This othcer had 


which he was working. Sud 


, ; 
away trom the rest and strt 


with a crowbar, killing him 


At Leavenworth an inmat 


barber chair and made a mu 


guard, severing two of his arteric 


oners were marching into tl 
the deputy warden, one of 


bar from his blouse, and 
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His Dact 


Mess 


The keeper at Auburn, New Yor 


while watching the men go 


assassin leaped out of the 


passes with a file which he 


These are but a few of innun 
One might think that guar 
safer lives. Generally, though, 


to maintain discipline in a reforn 


much more vain than thei 


anxious to be looked upon ; 


not yet learned how to contr 
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Officerdishgtired and ¢Heekbone’ and fiose fractured by an 
iron weight; same ofhicer spibsequently, injured* by a black- 
jack; officer 3s yck - oh’ Read with ‘wooden paddle hi 
about ten pounds; skull fr: wctured: officer in charge of shop 


slashed in throat; ofhcer attacked and throat cut from ear to 


ear by sharpened piece ol steel. 

So it goes in penal institutions for young and old all 
United States. 
33 guards have been killed by prisoners and 
e had 
s but 
ick which resulted 


over the In a period approximately 


three years, 
89 injured so badly that they hav 


hospital. Th Ss tel] 
I 


to spend consid- 


erable time in the a very small 


part of the story because, for every 


in death or serious injury, at least a dozen were made 


which failed to achieve the same unfortunate results. 


i. IS a commonplace for people—assisted by newspa 
to criticize prison ofhci: is for “permitting” the pris- 


pers 
The answer is simple: no 


onecrs to have deadly weapons. 


way has yet been found to prevent it. 


ordinary give prisoners 


most occupations 


Even the 


access to implements which they as Weapons. 


may use 
In the tailor shop they handle knives and scissors, and in 
In the shops de- 


ham- 


the stone shed, chisels and hammers. 


voted to repairs, they must work with wrenches, 


mers, saws, and other tools. 
Prisoners make knives from door hinges rubbed down 


walls of cells, from long nails 


to a razol edge on the 
beaten out to a point, from scraps of iron or steel picked 
They make stilettos from broomsticks. 


up tn the shops. 
alert constantly to checkmate 


Guards must be on the 
Guns are carried in by trusties or by civil- 


smuggling. 
Small revolvers which fit 


ians Whom the inmate bribes. 
into the palm of the hand placed in the overcoat 
pockets of guards in their homes and unwittingly car- 
ried into prison by them. They are concealed in pails 


ol garbage, pic $s, In ¢ ik« S, and In other foods W hich 


prisoners are permitted on visiting days. Fountain-pen 


guns, which are made to resemble that useful writing 
utensil, sometimes survive two or three searches. 

But even should a penal institution be “air ught,” the 
The effect of a gun, like 


These fake guns 


makes fake 


inmate guns. 


beauty, is in the eye of the beholder. 
are made from wood carved into the proper shape with 


in tinfoil to give the 


wrapped 


a penknife, from soap 
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“gun” the appearance of being silver mounted. A fa- 
mous escape, that of seven prisoners from Leavenworth, 
was made with such phony guns before John Dillinger 
was even born. 

And despite the fact that modern penal institutions 
are designed to keep everything visible, prisoners manage 
to conceal their weapons. It is a common trick to secrete 
stilettos or slender knives in the drain pipe of wash ba- 
sins, tied to the cross bar with a small piece of string. 

As soon as the prisoners realize that a search is in 
they “ditch” weapons anywhere and every- 
It is not unusual for one prisoner to “plant” a 
Therefore, when weapons 


progress, 
where. 
weapon in the cell of another. 
are found in a prisoner’s cell, he invariably gives this 
as an alibi. 

Increasing the tension in which the prison official 
moves comes a flood of anonymous notes, rumors, and 
hints of various bundles of dynamite about to be touched 
off. Here are notes one warden received in a few hours: 


Watch McCreery on farm. He’s getting ready to breeze 

(escape). 
Anderson, 61807, got a shiv (knife) in his coop (cell). 
Watch out. Cosgrove says he is going to bump off the 

screw (guard) who shot (reported) him as soon as he gets 


out of the bing (solitary cell) 


Many come from practical jokers (who abound in 
prison as nowhere else). But experience has taught 
guards that they dare not disregard any information, no 
matter how ridiculous it sounds, 

In the case of McCreery, he may be actually planning 
to take French leave. Or it may be that another inmate 
covets his job outside the walls and is using this method 
of having McCreery brought in so that he can take 
McCreery’s place on the farm—either for an easier job 
or tomake a getaway himself. 

Constant risk tends to sharpen the sense of furtive 
suspicion, the aura of some dread, lurking danger, which 
are as much a part of every big penal institution as are 
the bars and bolts. 

This atmosphere would make a gibbering nervous 
wreck out of anyone except the average stolid prison 
guard. Pile on top of it the various accidents—a fire or 
two in the shops; a short circuiting of the lights by some 
prisoner sticking a screw driver 











or other piece of metal into a 
knife 
prisoners; “short counts” 
(which indicate that one or 
more prisoners have either es- 
caped or are “hiding out” in 
the ffistitution)—and one may 


socket: fights between 


Famed Alcatraz Prison, in 
San Francisco Bay, often 
called “the U. S. Devil's Is- 
land.” It houses many of the 
“public enemies,’ includ- 
ing Al “Scarface” Capone. 
No convict has successful- 
ly eluded Alcatraz guards. 
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obtain some slight idea of the kind of stamina it takes 
to be a prison guard. 

There is only one way possible that the officials can 
protect themselves—and that is by use of stool pigeons. 

At first glance the cultivation of stool pigeons seems 
too reprehensible to permit of controversy. What more 
ironic spectacle could one ask than that of officials not 
only negotiating with the sneaks among them, but also 
actually soliciting and rewarding them? 

But pending changes in the law which would permit 
the selection and segregation of various types of prison- 
ers, American prisons remain a screened, seething hot- 
bed of potential explosions. The stool pigeon is indis 
pensable if we are not to have ceaseless destruction and 
massacre. 

It is safe to say that there is not a large prison 1n the 
United States where stool pigeons are not used, no mat 
ter what the officials state for publication. Indeed, the 
prison officer who starts in with high ideals soon learns, 
sometimes to his cost, that life among free men is on 
thing and life in prison is quite another. 

There was the case of a new and inexperienced deputy 
warden. He called the inmates together and told them 
that he hated a talebearer, that he was perfectly capable 
of running the institution without assistance from this 
species of vermin, and that the first man who attempted 
to tell him anything about another would be “kicked 
down the stairs of his office.” 

A few weeks later a prisoner sidled up to him in the 
yard of the institution and, out of the corner of his 
mouth, said, “If you'll look for an old piece of stovepipe 
in that building material down there near the wall, you'll 
find something interesting.” 


D.. the deputy scorn him? He hurried down and 
found the piece of stovepipe. It contained 12 revolvers, 
240 rounds of ammunition, dynamite, percussion caps, 
and fuse. When this deputy warden left the institution 
not very many years later, he had a fine assortment of 
“stools.” ¥ 

Instance after inabance could be given in which stool 
pigeons have saved the Tives of both officers and inmates. 
Of course, the utmost caution must be employed in the 
selection and handling of stool pigeons and in granting 
favors afterward. When one prisoner was selected to go 
on the prison farm to watch for smuggled weapons, he 
Was instructed to “play sick.” He began to cough at 
night until the prisoners around him complained. H« 


then went to the doctor, who issued orders that he should 
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Two ‘Ten Best Selections for 1937 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Educator, Author, and Reviewer 


Fiction— 


1. A Micury Forrress, by Le Grand Cannon, Jr. 

This is the first novel by a man in his 30’s; and al- 
though both the name of the book and the name of the 
author have a military connotation (have you ever won- 
dered, as I have, why fortress is feminine? It is in Ger- 
man, too.) the book itself has nothing to do with wars 
or rumors of wars. Apart from its interesting narrative, 
it gives good answers to two difficult questions: (1) 
What place of usefulness is there for dull preachers? 
(2) What is the best thing to do when one has made an 
unhappy and unsuccessful marriage? 

The answers are as follows: The majority of preach- 
ers, political orators, lecturers, teachers, and writers are 
dull. They may not be dull personally, but their ad- 
dresses and writings are dull. 

Now let us suppose that a minister of the Gospel is 
wholly sincere; that he really believes the religion he 
preaches; that he is unselfish; that he wishes to help peo- 
ple to be happier and better; but that his sermons are not 
particularly interesting. Dr. Johnson said the ability to 
make a good speech was a knack; well, he has not got it. 
What place is there for him? This book will tell you. 

Now tor the second question. The easiest and worst 
answer is divorce. The most difficult and best answer is 
the one set forth in this novel. When Disraeli was asked, 
“What is the best thing to do when you find you are in 
a minority?” he replied, “Convert that into a majority 


as soon as possible.” 


2. Norruwest Passace, by Kenneth Roberts. 

There are serious faults in this historical romance. The 
second half is not so good as the first and is unduly pro- 
longed. The scenes in London are conspicuously un- 
successful. But it is, on the whole, a good book; it ought 
to be read by Americans and most of them will enjoy 
reading it. The first half illuminates American colonial 
history, during and following the French and Indian 
War of 1754-60. Americans who read it will get a new 
and true idea of what their ancestors suffered, and what 
the country around Lake Champlain and along the Con- 
necticut River in Vermont and New Hampshire looked 
like in the 18th Century. And not since Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped have I read any novel where bodily fatigue 
was so realistically and dramatically portrayed. 


3. Ema, by Louis Paul. 


This girl is as different from Jane Austen’s Emma as 
can well be imagined. The Austen heroine, though we 
all love her, was a snob; and how she would have raised 
her eyebrows over her 20th Century namesake! Mr. 
Paul’s story is of the present moment and of New York. 


Wherein are listed outstanding 
fiction and nonfiction volumes 
for the year.... Continuing the 
monthly ‘May I Suggest—’ pages. 


It opens with the queen’s gambit. The energetic, healthy, 
cheerful, successful young American businessman comes 
home from work to the apartment; he loves his wife and 
she loves him; and there is no third person to annoy 
either of them. Yet she tells him she is going to leave 
him; his utter incredulity changes to amazement and 
then into anger; but she leaves him. Then follow her 
adventures in seeking a job. In the course of her strug- 
gles, she falls in with two other young women, and we 
have a situation like that of the Three Musketeers, only 
they are women and modern and city sparrows. 

In reading this story, I came to believe that modern 
conditions—where suburban trains are crowded with 
women going to work—have made friendships between 
women as strong as those between men. Many skeptics 
have declared that unreserved and loyal friendships be- 
tween women cannot exist; well, I think under Vic- 
torian conditions they were few and exceptional; but the 
conditions of contemporary life in cities have improved 
that particular situation; and everyone can see why. 


4. Tue Devit anp Dante Wesster, by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. 

This appeared as a short story, I have been told, in 
The Saturday Evening Post, but the book publishers, 
shrewdly believing it had the marks of a classic, decided 
to issue it in a separate volume, a tremendous and de- 
served compliment. It seems to have some present-day 
implications, for it deals with Webster’s speech of the 
seventh of March, 1850, called For the Constitution and 
the Union, in which Webster deliberately destroyed his 
own political future in order to preserve the United 
States. These political ideas, however, are not what 
make this story so remarkable. It is the exquisite art 
displayed in the construction of the tale, and in its har- 
monious literary style. It is one more instance—of which 
Faust is the chief—of a man making a compact with the 
devil; and although such a compact may seem legendary 
or medieval, it still happens somewhere every day. 


5. Sworps In THE Dawn, by John Beaty. 

This is a romance of the 5th Century A.D. But it gives 
the clearest and most lively account of what every Eng- 
lish-speaking person ought to know. We learn in our 
early school days that a collection of Angles, Jutes, Danes, 
etc., came over the North Sea and took possession of some 
land in southeastern England and are there yet. But I 
think most of us have only the vaguest idea of these 
people: how they lived, how they fought, in what boats 
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they crossed that turbulent part of the ocean. This is a 
novel written by a scholar; he is as careful of his basic 
facts as he is of the form of his romance. Hence we 
learn how those rough tribes lived, ate, and slept, what 
armor and weapons they used, how they propelled their 
boats, and how advanced they were in social customs. 
I do not remember reading any novel for a good many 
years that has, in so pleasant and romantic a manner, 
given me the reliable information I have always wanted. 


6. EzexieL, by Elvira Garner. 

This is a story as short as that by Mr. Benet, and fully 
as charming. It is the best children’s book I saw in 1937 
and will make an ideal present. But persons of any age 
will delight in it. Ezekiel is an unforgettable little col- 
ored boy in Florida, and this is the tale of his individual 
and family life. The pictures are drawn by the author. 


7. Joun Corneuius, by Sir Hugh Walpole. 

Here is a full-length, though not too long, novel by 
the expert hand which wrote The Cathedral, The Green 
Mirror, The Old Ladies, Harmer John, etc. 
tinuously entertaining as to make decidedly easy read- 
ing. But I am not quite sure of the aim of the author. 
It appears to me to be a defense of idealism, as if the 


It is SO COn- 


chief character carried a standard which said: No Com 
PROMISE WITH PrincipLes, but I am not sure I am right 
about this. Perhaps it would be a little closer to the 
truth to say that the story (unconsciously, no doubt) is 
an illustration of Browning’s line, “A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp,” for John Cornelius dies without hav- 
ing attained anything except fidelity to his conscience. 
Can it be that Sir Hugh, having attained so much success, 
wishes to tell us that success is not enough? 

Two other points in the novel: one may amuse onesel| 
by identifying some of the contemporary writers of Great 
Britain who appear under new names; and once more, 
as so often in this auther’s works, an old woman is more 
terrifying than an army with banners. 


8 Licut Woman, by Zona Gale. 

Zona Gale, Thornton Wilder, and Robert Nathan are 
the three American novelists who have mastered the art 
of writing brief novels that contain more human nature 
than many a long-winded leviathan. This short book 
contrasts the characters who live in a metropolitan fash 
ionable penthouse with the wholesome family folk of 


Wisconsin. It is a powerful story. 


9. THe Missinc Miniature, oR THE ADVENTURES OF A 
Sensitive Burcuer, by Erich Kastner. 

Another small one; and I enjoyed no other novel in 
1937 more than this. This is effervescent humor with a 
crime plot. There are no murders, but there is a gang ot 
jewel thieves that lends continuous excitement; and the 
characters of the story, the scenes, the play of conversa 
tion, are so full of mirth and wit that it is almost worth 
while having the flu so as to read this book during con 
valescence. I prescribe it for all who are depressed ot 
sick in mind, body, and estate; and for all who are not 


10. Rumpin Gatrertes, by Booth Tarkington. 
Booth Tarkington, known to readers in every village, 


town, and CILy In America, is one Of my Tavorite Noveus 


and he has never written a better novel than Rumbr 
Galleries. There are three characters in this book 

no reader will ever forget: the art dealer, the streamlined 
secretary, and the young, sober-taced assistant. Th 
ing character is an addition to contemporary literature. 
No one but a born novelist could have created him ot 
could have made him so absolutely alive. His dial 


alone is worth the price of admission to the Gallet 
Humor abounds in this book from beginning to end, 
human natu 


a skill in dialog 


that show Booth Tarkington at his absolute bes 


but there is a shrewd knowledge ot 
] 


brilliance in the narrative stvle, and 


But there is something more than this. From 


book I learned more definitely than ever befor 


mendous romance of business. It is a fundam« ntal ert 
to assume that only explore rs, adve nturers, soldi rs, and 
nm chorm 


lovers are exponents of romance. There is a 


amount of romance in commercial lite, which has b 


1929 All busin 


immensely heightened since the year 


} 1 ‘ 
has become speculative and therefore fearfully ex 
In reading this book I felt all the Way through that ev 
person in the world engaged in buying and selling any 


thing should find his career almost wildly romantic. 


Nonufiction— 


1. Look ELeveEN Years Youncer, by Gelett Burgess. 
or a cheerio book. or a 


shi rt cul 


If this were an uplift book, 


Pollyanna book, or contained a 


wisdom for everybody, I should n 


it. But it deals with a fault or a limi mn OF 
all but universal, but which everyone may over (| 
course, there is no particular reason why anyone sh 
want merely to look younger: after all, why should 
But there is every reason why one should not fall 
a dull routine, why one should not advertise one 
no longer capable, why one should not close on 
and live on stored-up ideas instead of acquirin 
new ones. The advice given here by Mr. Burg 
companied as it is by photographs that sh | pro 
conviction Of sin, Must be taken to heart: for I be 
everyone over 30 can here learn something to | 1 
tage. He tells us to beware Olt mannerisms 
cence; and his pictures of real people show h persons 
of 40 are already beginning to jell. Look out! 
2. Lire wirh Moruer, by Clarence Day. 

This is just as good as its famous pred 
liked that, you will like this. And if you belon 
very small minority who did not 11] dat 
this. Clarence Day died at ight of his far H 
was fortunate not only in having such a f 
mother, but also in hay treme 
Katharine Day prep red this book from 
by her famous husband. Clarence loved his { 
mother; they loved each other: they DON lé 
hildren. Never have I r family chronicl hi 








bho 
Nm 


combined such completely sincere affection with such wit. 


3. SuowMan, by William A. Brady. 

This is not only a wildly exciting biography, but it 
affords powerful confirmation of what I have believed 
for many years—namely, that what keeps people alive 
and active is not a balanced diet, or regular sleep, or 
regular anything, or any primary care of their health. 
What keeps people alive is continual interest combined 
with steady activity. Such people, to quote the familiar 


phrase, seldom die and never resign. 


4. Present Inpicative, by Noel Coward. 

Like several million others, I have always admired 
Noel Coward for his extraordinary versatility and dex- 
terity; but my respect for him rose after I read this book. 
It seems true on every page; I believe he has united a 
desire to tell the truth with the ability to do so; and he 
has had more courage than I had believed he needed. 
Knowing little about his life, I had supposed he was 
one of fortune’s favorites, who had enjoyed success from 
we learn that for a period of 
New York, 3,000 miles from 
home, without possessing even his fare in the subway. 
Flat, stony broke. That he survived this and disasters 


to his health, proves his undaunted courage, and shows 


early years. In this book 


some months he lived in 


once more that there is no royal road to success. 


5. Pusukin, by E. J. Simmons. 

One hundred years ago, the poet Pushkin was killed 
in a duel (his antagonist surviving until 1895), In his 
short life Pushkigt had time to become Russia’s greatest 
poet and most beloved writer. I have been waiting more 
than 20 years for this biography; it tells, for the first time 
in English, all the available facts about the man, about 
his contemporaries and environment, and, so far as is 
possible in another language, why his poetry is immortal. 
Pushkin was not a nobie character; he was selfish and 
dissipated, running after women and frequently over- 
taking them. His only fine characteristic was his genius. 
I like this book because it is continuously interesting 


without ever being sensational. 


6. BULWARK OF THE Repus.ic, by Burton J. Hendrick. 

Whether you believe in the Supreme Court as it was 
six months ago or do not believe in it at all, you will 
learn a good deal about its history and the history of the 
U. S. A. from this solid work of dispassionate scholar- 
ship. Mr. Hendrick is a professional biographer and 
historian; he knows what he is writing about. He re- 
fuses to write for effect, which is one reason why his 
writing is so effective. He has soberness of mind with- 
out heaviness; and a quiet irony salts his pages. 


7. Tue Goncourt JourNALS, translated and edited by 
Lewis Galantiére. 

I have enjoyed this book so intensely that I must in- 
clude it among the Big Ten, even if it is caviar to the 
general. If you are interested in literature as an art; 
if you enjoy literary criticism of poetry, novels, and plays; 
if in particular you are interested in French literature of 
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the 19th Century, you will love this volume; but if your 
interests are elsewhere, which is nothing against your 
intelligence, though I am sorry, this book is not for you. 
These two brothers were absolutely French; they re- 
garded literary art as more important than religion or 
morality; they had only a literary conscience, but that 
was as active in the field of literature as a New England 
conscience in the field of conduct. The famous figures 
of Paris, Zola, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Flau- 
bert, Gautier, and others are as intimately brought before 
us as if we were dining with them. Mr. Galantiére has 
not only made a splendid translation, but also his index 
at the back of the book is an invaluable history of the 
French literature of the 19th Century. 


8. THe Rest or My Lire, by Carolyn Wells. 

Here is an autobiography that actually looks forward! 
Carolyn Wells has always been original and undaunted; 
hence the attitude in this charming book. I myself be- 
lieve there is a way of testing whether one has grown old 
or not. This: if when alone, one’s thoughts are more 
taken up with the past than with the present or the 
future, then one has grown old. And so one need never 
grow old. Carolyn never will. Her wonderful wit and 
humor enliven these pages; her acquaintances and her 
experiences are presented with vivacity. 


9. PAGES FROM AN OxForp Diary, by Paul Elmer More. 

Paul Elmer More, who died in 1937, was one of the 
greatest scholars and most profound philosophers in the 
world. He would have been an ornament to any uni- 
versity or learned society; but he chose to be an inde- 
pendent thinker and writer. And although he did for 
a time teach Sanskrit and could have taught Greek or 
Latin anywhere and metaphysics and philosophy and 
early church history, he also wrote books on contempo- 
rary novelists and was awake and vitally interested in 
modern movements. Toward the close of his life he 
wrote three little books which are of importance to 
thinking men and women. The Sceptical Approach to 
Religion is the best exposition I have ever seen of how 
far a man can believe in religion without revelation or 
the element of mysticism; On Being Human is a dis- 
cussion of modern writers, especially of Joyce’s Ulysses 
and of Marcel Proust; and this one, Pages, for which he 
corrected the proofs on his deathbed, is his final word on 
Christian faith. Do you like to use your mind as an 
athlete loves to use his body? Try it on these. 


10. THe Crutis—k OF THE JosEpH Conrapb, by Alan 
Villiers. 

The Australian Alan Villiers is a deep-water sailor who 
has repeatedly been round the Horn, but who is also a 
literary artist and innately a gentleman. In this book he 
describes (with abundant pictures) how he took a crew 
of boys about 15 years old as the crew of his sailing ship, 
how he took them entirely around the world, and how 
he brought every one of them back. He loves sailing 
ships; he loves the ocean; and I honestly believe no bet- 
ter fate could happen to a boy of 15 than to sail with him. 
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Radio Rescues 
the Musical 


Amateur 






By Doron KK. Antrim 


Editor, The Metronome 


tA 


you? 
MAGINE, if you can, a symphony orchestra of 100, 

000 players. There isn’t a building in the world capabl 
of housing so many people. And if there were, when There seems to be li 
they all played at once, what with acoustical difficulties, North America who has lesire to 
the effect would be a bit overwhelming. But an o1 not to do so, or not t tinue pl 
chestra of such proportions actually exists. Musicians knows how. In the latter instance, the H 
follow the beat of one conductor and play the sam« invites you to sit in. It \ nt pla M 
pieces simultaneously. Instead of being assembled in offers you lessons—just choose \ 
one place, however, they are in their own homes, in only expense is for the instrument and 1 
schools and auditoriums scattered from coast to coast, in part books which ar 
ships at sea or in remote ports. This seemingly impos Both programs are n 
sible undertaking has been brought about through rad Broadcasting Comy 

Or, again, imagine a music class made up of more tion that ther 
than 200,000 beginners, all learning to sing and play listening to it, es | 
their first tunes under the guidance of one lone, harried — gether.” Therefor 
teacher. That, too, would be impossible, not to say in mulating more amat makin M 
describable, under one roof. Yet such a class is also very of 1 riticism t 
much in evidence today. The pupils are likewise scat od wb 


tered far and wide, but are brought together for 
veekly lesson through the magic of radio. 
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these programs are an attempt to “bring him back alive.” 
Here’s how it has been brought about. 

The dynamic little professor who heads the world’s 
largest music “class” is Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, professor 
of music at the University of Michigan and president of 
the Music National Early in 
his career as itinerant salesman, saxophonist, and music 
teacher, “Joe” Maddy got hold of an idea that has driven 
He believed that instru- 


Educators Conterence. 


him relentlessly ever since. 
mental music should be taught in school along with the 
three “R’s,” that bands and orchestras should be formed 
and real talent given a chance. Therefore he organized 
the first school symphony orchestra some 18 years 

ago in Richmond, Indiana. And just to prove to 
other educators that such a thing was possible, he 
helped the members raise the fare from fellow 
townsmen to take them to the National Super- 
visors Conference at Nashville, Tennessee, where 
There were few bands and or- 
It is estimated that there 


they performed. 
chestras in schools then. 
are now 2 million school children playing in such 
organizations, and Joe Maddy set this ball rolling. 

In 1927, Dr. Maddy had another “crazy” idea: 
that talented youngsters from schools all over the 
United States should have an Opportunity to get 
together during the Summer months for intensive study 
at some secluded spot in the woods. The problems and 
expenses of such an undertaking were overwhelming, 
but that dream was also realized. The National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is now an established 
institution. 

I mention these preliminary skirmishes of Maddy’s 
merely to indicate that such a problem as music lessons 
via radio held no terrors for him. Eight years ago he 
proposed to his local broadcasting station that he be per- 
mitted to teach youngsters to play band instruments by 
means of this new medium of sound transmission. 
Slightly skeptical, but willing to feel out the idea, the 
station authorities agreed to codperate for a short time, 


the continuation to depend on tangible results. 


D.. MADDY prepared some simple instruction 
books available at cost and began his programs. His 
music lessons, as a result, have been on the air ever since 
except during Summer vacations. Last year NBC made 
them available to the nation through its coast-to-coast 
red network. This season more instruments were added 
to take in ali those playable in more than one key, includ- 
ing the piano, wind group, brasses, strings, everything, 
even the chromatic harmonica and bells. New instruc- 
tion books have been issued and participants are various- 
ly estimated at from 200,000 to 500,000. 

Dr. Maddy’s main objective is to show how easy and 
painless it is to get started, particularly for those who 
might not have a teacher handy nor the ready money. 
He believed a number ef these people would take this 
first hurdle if the lessons would cost them nothing and 
if the teacher did not reprove them for “blue”. notes or 
failure to practice. He was also mindful of the fact that 
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he would have to hold the interest of his charges every 
minute or else they would give up the idea. 

As a result, he teaches the “class” to play pieces from 
the start. There are 40 of them in the book to be had 
from NBC (for 50 cents), including America, Home on 
the Range, My Spanish Guitar. Every selection contains 
words and music; instructions are set in rhyme and 
sung. Correct and incorrect playing positions and finger- 
ings are illustrated. 

With this book before him and instrument in hand, 
the radio student tunes in the program and is ready for 
the lesson. The bock tells him how to sing, then finger 
and produce the tone com- 
ing from the loud speaker. 
He tries for this and other 
tones and is finally ready for 
a tune which he plays along 
with the studio orchestra. If 
interested, he will continue, 
with some practice between 
times, until he can play all 
the tunes—at which point 
Dr. Maddy gives him his 
blessing with the hope that 
he will want to go ahead 
with a private teacher and, perhaps, play in a local band. 

Dr. Maddy usually broadcasts from various cities dur- 
ing the season, at which times student groups take part, 
with solos from the best of the group. Last season a 
number of talented soloists who had received their only 
instruction via radio were heard on these programs. 
Also, a number of bands and orchestras were started. 

Grand Ledge, Michigan, had no school band until 18 
students one day brought what instruments they could 
gather to the radio lesson. Twelve weeks later the band, 
grown to 40 members, gave a public concert, were uni- 
formed, and a director was engaged for the next year. 

In October, 1936, Mendota, California, started a school 
band by radio. Last March the entire band of 21, with 
their proud parents, travelled to San Francisco, more 
than 100 miles away, to participate in the Maddy class 
broadcast in that city. 

Enthusiasm for these lessons is particularly high in 
rural sections. Arenac County, Michigan, had no music 
in any of its schools until one tried radio lessons. Within 
a year, the county had employed eight full-time music 
teachers, and every school in the county of more than 
one room had music classes, all stimulated by radio. 

Farwell, Michigan, with a population of less than 500, 
began taking music lessons by air a year ago. Now the 
school has two orchestras and a band, with two-thirds 
of the school membership playing in music organiza- 
tions. In Michigan alone, this course has become an 
integral part of the curriculum of over 300 schools with 
30,000 students enrolled. Rotary Clubs have helped 
sponsor several of these bands, notably at Grand Ledge 
and Reading. 

Hundreds of Canadian schools started radio classes 
last year and now report the formation of bands and 
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the employment of instructors to carry on the work. All 
of which sums up Dr. Maddy’s philosophy: to get things 
started, give the beginner that initial shove so he can 
soon keep going under his own steam. 

Somehow I had the idea that these lessons were pri 
marily for youngsters, but no! Actually 
than children are learning. In fact, Dr. Maddy tells me, 


more adults 


they generally get along better than children because of 
their more mature understanding. 

“They take their lessons at home, in the office, any 
where,” Dr. Maddy went on, “but generally shroud them 
in dark secrecy. They write me that they have always 
had a hankering to play a cornet or cello, but just can’: 
bring themselves around to carrying an instrument case 
through town on the way to a music lesson. One high 
official of General Motors Corporation said he took vio 
lin lessons from me by radio in his private office, shooing 
out the office help and locking the door.” 

If you, Gentle Reader, are an adult whose yearning to 
play has never been stilled, just choose your instrument, 
write in for your book, and begin. It’s as simple as that. 

On the other hand, if you are one who once played in 


the school or town band but have grown away from it 
your fiddle, flute, or tuba collecting dust in the attic for 
years, the Home Symphony Orchestra is your “apple.” 
In this program, Ernest La Prade has the unique dis 
tinction of leading his far-flung cohorts weekly in works 


of Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, and others. Mr. La Prade 


who will be remembered as the author of Alice in O 


chestralia, got his idea of a home symphony orcl 
from letters requesting that symphony programs be pub 
lished in advance so that home players could secure tl 


parts and play along with them. It was never possibl 


to comply with this request, since programs are not 
cleared until almost the date of broadcast. But after 
letters began coming in in increasing volume, Mr. 
La Prade concluded that there must be a consider- 
able number of such players. 

Accordingly, the Home Symphony was launched 
in the Fall of 1936, musical numbers being selected 
to cover the entire season and part books of the 
series published at a small cost. As a result, many 
of the 325,000 trained musicians being graduated 
annually from high schools in the United States 
have a follow-up, and there has been a nation-wide 
still hunt for old fiddles et al. long since laid away. 

Mr. La Prade’s broadcast technique is, first, to 
sound the “A” for tuning purposes, give some ex- 
planatory remarks about the number to be played, tick 
off a few measures with a metronome to establish the 
tempo, and then they’re off—paced by a good-sized studio 
orchestra. 

A common criticism during the first year was that se 
lections were too difficult for amateur rendition. Yet 
invariably when players were asked for request programs, 
most votes went to the two toughest works in the whole 
lot—Haydn’s Military Symphony and Mozart’s G-Minor. 
Some other surprises were noted in the proportion of 
instruments played. As was expected, first violins weré 
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first in number. Second violins were not far behind 
despite the impression that few want 
fiddle. Flutes and pianos were high on the list 

The thrill of ensemble playing is not cont 
player, although one is entively  self-sufficien 
may be any number of plavers and frequ 
Groups are getting together in homes, s 
rented auditoriums, and often there 
chestra in session. In such groups one of 
is usually delegated as leader, and players th \ 
advantage ol following a visible beat. A 
dependent orchestras grew trom such he VIN 
that of Carroll County, Marvland. from 
members, now giving regular concerts 
S. program has brought a strange as t ol 
letters from otherwise lonely peopl 
CCC camps, Salvation Army posts, 
children. Writes a 10-year-old bov S 
New Jersey, convalescing 
injury: “I am still able to pract my b-l 
and your symphonies are the b1 
me.” \ travelling 
( | , Sto h 
ris cue tl 
\ 7/- ( 
\ l re Cah \ 
\ rs. 16 1 \ ( 
Nova S 
I tuned 
hotel ensemb \ man, S84 P \ 
| rs vy, plays drums 
Ing Is great tO W ird off colds \ P 
tour children said, : | 
»¢ i 
mat 
nh oht 
Mr. La P1 
icv hin 5 Tt | ( 
repairman, | 
OVC! nm imstrul 
used and put 
plano, have \ 
440.” Tune in 1 pt m 
loud enough to h 
orc i. ly, ( 
strument. If you have difficulty getting the pr n I 
long wave, try short. Get a tuning for] \ 44 


costs but a few cents, and tune up 


Some have con 


Starts. lained of ¢ lv | 
When there is more than one part 
will obviate that difhculty. To simpli 
places during a program, insert m 

I have heard scores of people sav. “W | 
if I could only play an instrument!” or, “If 1 
chance to keep up my m I 

If vou are one of these. radio is now 
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Homie, 
By Richard E. Vernor 


Megr., Fire Prevention Dept., Western Actuarial Bureau 


HE green traffic light flashes. You start across the 
street, then halt suddenly as a taxicab makes a right turn 
four inches from your toes. 

Another start. A truck grinds to a halt two feet from 
your trouser leg. . . . That’s over. 

To your own sedan now, and into the stream of weav- 
ing, honking trafic. Once you put all your pressure on 
the brakes to avoid hitting a coupé which failed to halt 
for a stop sign. Farther on, a roadster darts from a drive- 
way. You swing to the left as you apply the brakes, 
then step on the gas and swerve from the path of a car 
coming from the opposite direction. 

Home at last. You lock the automobile, pick up the 
afternoon paper on your way to the house. Once more 
you've achieved the safety of home. But are you safe? 

Statistically speaking, you were safer out there in the 
motor trafic. The traffic massacre took 
But in the “safety” of the home, 


mad rush of 
37,800 lives in 1936. 
38,500 died in accidents. 

Put it another way. There were about 111,000 fatal 
accidents in the United States in 1936. Thirty-four per- 
Thirty- 
five percent were caused by home accidents. Reports of 
the National Safety Council, a nonprofit association in- 
terested solely in the prevention of all kinds of accidents, 


cent of them were caused by motor vehicles. 


indicate further that occupational deaths are only one- 
half as great as fatalities caused by home accidents. 

Not all injuries, of course, result in death. Nonfatal 
accidents in the home in 1936 injured an estimated 
5,620,000 persons. 

One who was not seriously injured was a lineman for 
a power company. The hazards of his job behind him 
for a day, he arrived home to find his wife trying vainly 
to pry open a window in their apartment. The lineman 
took over the job. After he gave it one mighty pull, the 








Photos: (1) National Safety Council; (2 and 3) Henryk 


Lethal Home 


It’s startling but true! You're 


safer — statistically speaking — 
dodging highway trafic than in 


the bosom of your own household. 


window flew up and the lineman flew out—diving three 
stories into a snowbank. 

A Gary, Indiana, woman tried to duplicate this trick 
in Summertime. Getting out of the bath tub, she slipped 
on a piece of soap. As she scrambled to regain her bal- 
ance near the open window, she bounced out. Two floors 
below she landed, not seriously injured, in a sandpile. 

And for escapes, there’s that news story about the Los 
Angeles, California, youth who tried to commit suicide. 
He sealed the room, turned on the gas, and, as his final 
gesture, lit a cigaret. He was blown to safety! 

But 38,500 persons in 1936 were not so lucky. There 
was the man, for instance, who set about to fix a frozen 
water pipe. He put a gasoline blowtorch to the “water 
pipe”—really a gas line. He was killed instantly. 

Federal relief workers under the supervision of the 
National Safety Council recently completed the most 
intensive study so far made of home accidents. Using 
records of the Cook County Hospital in Chicago, 4,602 
home accidents were thoroughly investigated. 

The kitchen is the most dangerous room in the house, 
this research showed. Eighteen percent of the accidents 
studied occurred there, many of them to children. Poor 
connections on the gas stove, overheating or the use of 
kerosene in coal ranges, gas escaping when a boiling pot 
has extinguished a flame, stove petcocks without safety 
catches turned on by children, accidents while frying 
foods in deep fat—these are common kitchen hazards. 

Puddles of water or grease and pieces of fruit lying 
on the floor frequently cause serious injuries in falling. 

Pans on the stove should always have their handles 
turned in so children cannot reach them. Babies some- 
times pull a tablecloth until a coffeepot perched on the 
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corner of the table pours its scalding contents over them. 


In taking the top off a roaster or kettle, one should 


lift the far side first so that the face will not be burned 


by a burst of steam. French fries are delicious, but un 


less the potatoes are thoroughly dried before they are 


immersed in fat, mother may be absent at mealtime. 


started out of doors with 


A young woman recently 
her baby on one arm and a small rug and carpet beater 


under the other. She did not see the baseball bat and 


glove on the second porch step. As she fell, she man 


aged to land the baby with no more than a hard bounc 
on the grass beyond the sidewalk. The wom 
sprawled, temporarily stunned, as the baby rolled down a 
short incline and into a shallow fishpond. Had a neigh 
bor not been looking, the baby would have drowned 

What was wrong? It is dangerous under any circum 
stances to walk on stairs with both arms loaded, es} 
cially when one arm carries such a precious bundle ws 
a child. Stairs should never be cluttered. 

More accidents occur on steps than anywhere else in 
the home. Steep stairways, especially ‘ the treads 


highly polished or if the runners are frayed, are extremely 
dangerous. So are cellar steps without handrails, or if 
they are poorly lighted. Many serious falls occur from th 
d his 
i 


bottom step, the descender believing he has reach 


destination. Painting the floor a brilliant white will 


@. THE cases studied from Cook C ounty Hospital 


records, it was found that one in four injured in the 
Falls, 
including those from rickety stepladders or weak chairs 
used in place of ladders, and from slipping on floors and 
in bathtubs, caused by far more than half the deaths and 


] 
1elp. 


home fell down stairs inside or outside the house. 


Scatter-rugs on polished floors caus 


hor S 


serious injuries. 


many accidents. Such rugs should have nonslip anc 
under them. 

Household disorder is just as physically dangerous as 
it is psychologically disturbing. About one in six of 
the accidents leading to injury or death in the home is di 
rectly attributable to it, according to the Hospital study. 
Brooms on stairways, broken glass on the bathroom floor 
and sharp edges of scattered toys do not begin to list the 
possibilities for injury due to neglect. I recently read that 


Mrs. K. M. Landis, wife of the baseball commi 





fractured her arm when she s! pped over a g 
her home. “Hereafter,” said Mrs. Landis, “I sh 
to keep a caddy around the house.” On tl 
was a picture of a 2-year-old child. A | 
tain stretcher had been removed from het 
pes the bedroom is the scene of 
dents. A surprising number of childret 
Pillow S. put Into cribs t( 
known to suffocate bab () 
of bed in the d; r| 
suffer broken bones. Or; 
' 
an electric heating ( 
| combined s »b 
sm he 
lhe tub alone i8 | 
rh I] DOVE \ 
A young woman 
11K ran sp } 
The medicine chest cont d also b 
lets. The woman’s hand came upon t S 
lowed two, and died. 
Medicants should nevel be sou t 
l the dar] Poisons. ( } ) | 
but a separate, locked container, should b 
marked. A pin stuck through the « 
as a warning. The medicine chest 
always be out of reach of children 
The bathroom is also a dangerous | 
operate electric appliances. One’s body m 
a faucet and a faulty electr ord at 
grounding the current. Worn pull-cords 
Surprisingly, a greater number of home 
pen to men than to women, according to the Hi 
survey. But the statistics seem more alarming than t 
tually are. Alt hou ih mort ce nts Occul th 
ai spend a great deal mo 1c in the hom 
do as pedestrians o1 automobd ( rs 
Protection from fire hazards, orderliness, tin 
pairin using tools and instruments for th 
purposes, a willingness to d se of rine 
nd a little commonsense—every household 
ings. With them, the home remains the 
lwavs bel d it to b 
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“Halfway to 90 brings more than introspection. 
... To me it is the glamorous forties, rich 
in the romance and expectancy of living... . 


Halfway to Ninety 


By William F. 4cDermott 


ORTY-FIVE years old. Halfway to 90. Probably 
I should feel depressed, but I am exactly the opposite. 
It may be my contrary nature or just a self-defense com- 
plex. But the fact remains. 

One of those cheerfully disquieting persons called an 
insurance agent has just called upon me. Just before 
every birthday he sends me one of those beautiful cards 
the company furnishes him in bulk. Then the day after 
my anniversary he calls and with ill-concealed glee in- 
forms me death is approaching. 

“Look here, Mac!” he assaulted me verbally not long 
ago. “You are getting old. Insurance rates mount rap- 
idly from now on.” (He has sung the same song to me 
since he called me 20 years ago after “locating” me 
through a marriage license notice in the newspaper.) 
“See this column of mortality statistics of men above 45. 
And remember your happy family. What will happen to 
them if your heart suddenly stops beating, or a reckless 
driver crushes you when you aren't looking, or...” 

Wearily, wearily I ac- 
Knowledged defeat and 
signed for another policy. 
But with his departure, my 
spirits began to recover their 
accustomed exuberancy. 
Then a doctor told me physi- 
cal deterioration sets in at 
26, and if we don’t give our- 
selves a “new deal” physi- 
cally, life begins to end at 40. 
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In the midway of our mortal life 
we can profit by pausing to view 
in our mind’s eye what has gone 
before and what is yet to come. 


Yet in spite of it, I cannot acquire that sense of im- 
pending doom which is supposed to come in this swift 
era when the deadline of 45 has been reached. It may be 
that I have been fortunate enough not to have been job- 
less. But I think more than that is involved. 

In the first place, I have always had fair health, 
although I never was an athlete. On the farm I learned 
to eat and sleep with regularity, habits which I have 
always rigorously maintained. There is no social event 
which will entice me, unless it be a matter of duty, if I 
am tired and need rest. I have never learned to survive 
on a diet of salads and dainties. To me, breakfast still 
means bacon and eggs, or wheat cakes and maple sirup. 
Similarly, luncheon and dinner must be of substantial 
food. 

I think being the father of a brood of children has done 
more to keep me young in spirit, at least, than any other 
thing. I do not disguise the fact that it is more than a 
chore to rear a flock of youngsters nowadays. In the old 
days on the farm, they, like Topsy, just more or less 
“growed.” Now, in the artificial city environment, it 
takes the care of raising hothouse plants to bring them 
up with even an ordinary chance at life. 

Five of these little folks arrived to bless us and cheer 
us in the space of 12 years. Hectic years, they were, too. 
No disguising that fact. The oldest is now 16, the young- 
est five, and they are far enough along for me to look 
back at those years with calmness and clarity. I don’t 
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believe that on an average I got more t 


unbroken rest in 10 during the 12 years. 


My wife was the heavy sleeper and I the light one in 
those months. I am glad of it, because I figured if she 
was willing to bear them and take care of them in the 
daytime, it was my job to answer their calls at night. 
Like all things, I got used to it. It seemed hard with 


- e ] 
that first one, who had a good case of the colic the early 


weeks of her life, but it was a good initiation. It brings 
to my mind the incident of a friend of mine who recently 
attained fatherhood. When his baby was a month old I 
happened to run into him one day and casually asked 
after the new arrival. 

Thereupon he poured out his story to me—ol the baby 
well trained at the hospital, but the whole schedule upset 
by a well-meaning but intrusive mother-in-law. 

“Do you know, Mac,” he said, “I haven’t had a 
This thing is getting the 


good 
night’s sleep in two weeks. 
best of me. I don’t know whether I can go through with 
it or not!” 

That, of course, was not only mirth but joy to me. I 
felt exultant because I had finally conquered in the battle 
he was now fully engaged in. I handed him a bit of 
banter, asking what he figured on doing and whether he 
thought he could quit a baby like he might quit a dis- 
agreeable newspaper job. Then I assured him with glee 
that it was just what he needed. I told him it would 
make a man out of him. Incidentally, that is just what 
it did. 


But to get back to my own story. I found that Nature 


offered 
When I lost rest, and often 


compensat ions 


went to work In the morning 


looking as though I were recovering 


from the effects of a hilarious night out, 
my mind was continually off myself—pe: 
force because there wasn’t any time to have 
it on myself, but the effect was the same. 
This compensation of Nature or Prov 
dence, just as you will, I find is in the form 


Tl 
of an investment. I have noticed the dif 


+ ] ] | 
ference in manner of growing old between those whe 
1 1 ' 1 ’ 
have children to occupy their minds and who afford 
; : ‘ ; ; 
object for an expulsive affection and those who b 
selt-ce¢ ntered because they have no progeny on 
lavish thei devotion. ( h Id ness, | m sur 
conduces to an ingrowing disposition and to selt 
vhich is the forerunner of an early senility. 
wrong. But even if not ng children do 
one to an egocentric n ittitude, h 
] “a » | ' 1] 
does at least bring the person growing older int 
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with youth, which certainly has an invigorating effect. 

Our home has the open door for the children of the 
neighborhood, and those that pour in range all the way 
from the self-conscious (yes, there are some left) adoles- 
cent youth who come a-courting our daughters of high- 
it gives one to live over again 


school age (what a “kick” 
those glamorous days of the first love affairs!) to the 
roistering youngsters of kindergarten classification who 
come over to help our 5-year-old lift the roof. 

I have two jobs, perhaps three. One is to keep the 
home going, the other to keep out of the way of the kids. 
The third is to tell them where “to head in,” when they 
need it. But do I get a thrill out of it! Those sleepless 
harried nights have lost their horror, and to watch the 
husky youngsters grow is to feel oneself a part of the 
creative scheme. There isn’t any move lasting satisfac- 
tion than that. The youngsters keep me young, and I 
fully anticipate in the course of time the grandchildren 


will continue the process of making me forget my arteries. 
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Halfway to 90, however, brings more than retro- 
spection. It is a sign of old age to be dwelling in the 
past, and I refer to it only in explanation of my honest 
feeling that I am living in my golden age. They call it 
the fast and furious forties, a sort of last fling before the 
curtain of dissolution rings down. I cannot subscribe to 
that at all. To me it is the glamorous forties, rich in the 
romance and expectancy of living, the forerunner of the 
glorious fifties when I hope to achieve my real life’s work, 
uninterrupted by domestic cares which the early years of 
fatherhood inevitably bring. 

I have attained, I believe, a reasonable and well-based 
optimism which will keep me young in spirit until the 
end of my days. It is not primarily on a physical basis, 
although that enters in. I shall, of course, eat sensibly, 
have periodic physical examinations, follow the doctor’s 
orders in all things, get reasonable but noncompetitive 
exercise, endeavor to keep calm—which is pretty hard for 
my impulsive disposition—and secure ample rest. 

That is about as far as I shall go. I absolutely 
refuse to make a cult of the body. Anyone is wel- 
come to know my age. I am neither flattered if 
they tell me I look younger than I am, nor am I 
depressed if they estimate my age beyond what it 
is. I know physical resistance decreases as the 
years go by. I accept it as an inevitable fact and 
refuse to worry about it. I will do the best I can 
by myself, and trust the future to bring what it 
may. I accept the hazards, I hope, with entirely 
good grace and calm philosophy. 

Nor will I worry about that other material ele- 
ment of danger—penury. I participate in the Gov- 
ernment social-security program—and a pension 
system is in vogue where I now work. It is not 
entirely to be relied upon. Many pension systems 
have fallen by the wayside. I may be discharged 
long before the retirement age of 65. I have saved 
little or nothing. That ordinarily would be a 
cause for self-censure. But when I look at the 
devastating loss of life savings all about me, very 
little of which has been through the recklessness 
of the savers or investors, I am inclined to be 
resigned to my own improvidence. 

At least I have been spared the agony of losing, 
and the investment I have made in good food for 
the children and in current expense in order to 
maintain what I believed to be a standard of ade- 
quate living has at least blessed my offspring with 
sturdiness and vitality. Somehow or other, I can- 
not feel sorry that things have turned out sub- 
stantially as they are. I know that I have spent 
little and wasted none on myself, and there is 
some compensatory satisfaction in that. 

I have no expectancy but of work ahead of me, 
and I am glad of it. It [Continued on page 61| 
“I gave to Old Mary what she most wanted: a 


Bible with colored pictures—she could neither 
2 , 
read nor write—and a plug of chewing tobacco.” 
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VISIT to the home of Rotary Club No. 2 and the 
region of the world where Rotary began its spread is 


the treat in store for those Kotarians who are so fortunate 
as to be able to attend the 29th annual Convention of 
Rotary International, San Francisco, California, U. S. A., 
June 19-24, 1938. 

It was the Rotary Club of San Francisco that extended 
Rotary just across the Bay where the Oakland Club be- 
came Club No. 3; and to Seattle, Washington, Club No. 
4; and to Los Angeles, California, Club No. 5. Surely 
Rotarians everywhere will want to meet the men who 
caught up the idea and the ideal of Rotary and gave the 
movement its basis for growth. 

But the 29th annual Convention of Rotary Inte: 
national offers more than this. The setting for the 1938 
Convention is an ideal one. The color of San Francisco 
and its immediate environs borders on to that of the 
Orient; while its commerce, its manufacturing, its agri- 
culture, its shipping, and its great engineering feats pre 
sent a great panorama of New World industry aid 
ingenuity. 

The scenic beauty of the entire western part of North 
America portraying the grandeur of Nature in many 
forms, the great landmarks of Old World religion, and 
the great motion-picture industry should attract Rotarians 
from abroad. The fact that those who attend this year's 
Convention will have an opportunity to visit this entire 
region should in itself prove to be sufficient inspiration 
to warrant the presence of a great host of Rotarians. 
Business conditions being as satisfactory as they are 
should make it possible for great throngs of Rotarians 
and their ladies from throughout North and South 
America to attend. 

Rotarians of California and the entire Pacific Coast of 
North America are proud of the contribution they have 
made and are making to Rotary. They are proud of 
their fine homes, their beautiful cities, and their great 
industries. They are making extensive and claborate 
plans to greet, mingle with, and entertain more than 
10,000 Rotarians from all over the world, who, it is an- 
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A RENDEZVOUS FOR FRIENDS 


ticipated, will attend the 29th annual Convention of Ro 
tary International. 

The Convention offers us an opportunity to weig 
again the Objects of Rotary and to stress aga | 


cation of the Ideal of Service. There was neve 


; 
need nor a greater opportunity to consider tiie DOS 1} 
which Rotary holds in the bringing about of intell 

and moral codperation among the different « tries of 


the world than at the very moment wi! 
tion appears to be forgotten—indeed, reje 


Governments. 


It will be a refreshing experience for Rot s every 
where to meet together in the country wl 
of the Community and Vocational Serv O 
Re tary has been greatest. Att na nm al th ( 
means the dissemination ra great I 


tary among all of us. 
It is my ofhcial duty, anc 


for me, to issue this, the Official Call 


Convention ot Rotary International, t 
20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1938, in San Fran .{ 
u S$. A. 


Each Rotary Club is entitled to ome or m 


voting delegates. As a Rotarian is expe 


Club meetings, so Clubs are expected to be represented 
at annual Conventions. Article VI of the by-laws 
Rotary International gives full information 
rights and responsibilities of a Club with ref 
annual Convention, delegates, alternates, prox 
tials, registration fees, etc., and Article VIII gives infor 
mation regarding hotel arrangements. 

I, therefore, join with the Rotary Club of San Fran- 
cisco and Rotarians of the entire Pacific Coast of North 
America in extending this invitation and in urging 


the attendance not only of official delegates, but of 
Rotarians everywhere and their ladies at the San Fran- 
CISCO Convention. 


IssuED Tuts First Day oF 
January, 1938, A.D., aT 


Paris, FRANCE. 
(Quen 
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Serving this year are: Angus Mitchell ( Australia); E 


man R. L. Hill (U. S. A.); S. C. Fork, (Canada); 


I wasin 1910: Paul P. He laid it on the roll-top desk of | And printed it was ... bold- 
Harris (above), Chica- Chesley R. Perry, then as now Ro- ly, in a 12- page newspaper 
10 lawyer who in 1905 tary’s one and only Secretary. “I dated January, 1911, styled 
had started this thing would like,’ said Paul, “to have “Vol. I, No. 1” of Tue Na- 
alled Rotary, wrote-a it sent to all Rotarians.” Ches TIONAL Rotarian. Ches 
‘reatise, titled it “Ra- agreed. “Well have it typed— edited it and every Rorar- 
ional Rotarianism.” no, printing will be cheaper ” an until 1928, when... 





This Board of Directors made 1 
year for THe Rotarian by creat 
edition, Revista Rorari, To it 
Flores, Mexican Rotarian 
literary and linguistic¢ abilit) 
magazine of repute wherever S 





‘iwian Carter, English Rotarian and journalist, succeeded him . . . The 1911 Convention at 
Portland, Oregon, converted the erstwhile newspaper into a magazine, and it had long since 
become a lusty publication when in 1930 the Chicago Convention (above) authorized the 
Board of Dhrectors to delegate its supervision to a five-man Magazine Committee. 





But back to Tue Rotarian, again . . . Here are 1 
sistant Paul Teetor ... Harvey C. Kendall, husiness « 






And here are the men who have served on it— 
freely giving of time and professional skill: 







(1) Clinton P. Anderson (chairman, 1930-32, U. S. A.); 
(2) W. de Cock Buning (1930-31, The Netherlands); (3) 
Walter F. Dunlap (chairman—member, 1930-36, U. S. 
A.); (4) Smith L. P. Free (1930-31, New Zealand); (5) 
Harrison E. Howe (1930-37, U. S. A.); (6) Johannes 
Martens (1931-32, Norway); (7) Luis Machado (1931-32, 











Cuba); (8) Ernesto J. Aguilar (1932-33, Mexico); (9) 
Wilfrid Andrews (1932-33, England); (10) Arthur M. 
Lockhart (1932-35, U. S. A.); (11) Victor M. Echever- 






ria (1933-34, Colombia); (12) Herbert Schofield (1933 
34, England); (13) Maurice Duperrey (1934-35, France); 
(14) Donato Gaminara (1934-35, Uruguay); (15) Manuel 
Gaete Fagalde (1935-36, Chile); (16) Henry J. Guthrie 
(1935-36, New Zealand); (17) Fred W. Gray (1936-37, 
England); and (18) Clare Martin (1936-37, Egypt). 












lustrglia); E. W. Palmer (U. S. A.); Chair- 
(Canada); A. de Arruda Pereira (Brazil). 
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HE CELLAR has alwavs been considered rather 
a domestic outcast to be shunned 





well; “low-brow,” 
except at furnace-feeding time, It has been the house- 
hold underworld, dismal with old papers, ashes, rickety 
furniture, reeking with fumes of laundry soap. 

But, of late, the cellar has been coming up in the world. 
\utomatic furnage stokers, or oil, gas, even electric heat- 
ing plants are léading householders to discover that this 
Sahara of th@"Hlome can be made to blossom, even as the 
rose. "Tis said even the word “cellar” is becoming passé 
in ultramodern homes. Basementorium to you! 

But basementoriums are not what I’m talking about. 
Basementoriums aren't playrooms, created to enrich the 
design for living, but an extension of the upstairs with 
period furniture and oil paintings and that sort of thing. 
My brief is for a basement done over to express the gayer, 
playful moods of its owner, a place where young and old 
can foregather of a Winter evening to romp, ride a 
hobbyhorse, or simply play cards—and never a worry 
about scratching the furniture! 

Many a_ handy-man-about-the-house with saw and 
hammer, paintbrush, and trowel has in odd hours made 
the transformation which I hymn. A dab of paint, a few 
sheets of wallboard, some electric wires—these are the 
prime materials used in the transformation. A hundred 
dollars or less has made many a cellar a thing of joy, if 
not pure beauty. But if the budget affords them, there’s 
an automatic refrigerator to be added, a kitchenette cor- 
ner for midnight snacks, a fireplace—and all that a sen- 
timental, comfort-loving heart desires, even to air con- 
ditioning. 

The essential point is that the glorified basement should 
have a personality, that it should express its owner. If 
he has a “yen” for the sea, let the portholed walls, the 
ship lanterns, the prints on the walls, the hammocks, the 
shuffleboard pattern on the floor, express it. I have seen 


basements that reminded me of Paris sidewalk cafes, 
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By Fred Merish 





treasured in the memory of their owners. 

One businessman, having a warm spot 
in his heart for the American Southwest, 
scene of an unforgettable Summer vaca- 
tion, carried out the Pueblo Indian motif, 
with Mexican variations. The chairs, se- 
cured through a Texas importer, were of 
tinted cedar withes, criss-crossed at the 
base, with pinkish-brown pigskin stretched 
over the seat and back. On the walls were 
mural paintings of Pueblos beating the 


Photo: Rotofotos 


tom-tom, dancing, making ritualistic obeisance to the sun. 

An artist was hired to do those pictures, but here’s a 
tip for the cellar glorifier handier with his fingers than 
with his purse. Select a picture of anything you'd like to 
have limned on your walls. It can be a photograph, a post- 
card, a magazine clipping. Buy, or borrow from some 
child, one of those simple projectors that reflect an image 
on a screen. Insert your picture, and throw it on the 
wall. Move the machine closer or farther until the image 
is in the position and size you want it. Then with chalk, 
carefully outline it—and fill in with paint. 


Bo: let’s shift from decoration to another theme lest 
we presently find ourselves again talking about basemen- 
toriums. Simplicity and practicality are the keynotes of 
the face-lifted cellars I am talking about, and for them 
there’s no better word than “rumpus room.” It isn’t 
yet in my dictionary—but its meaning should be clear 
when I say that a rumpus room is the place for the 
household rioting and hilarious fun making. And don’t 
forget round-the-piano singing of old-time favorites. A 
secondhand upright piano can be purchased at a price so 
low these days that you can hide its mahogany or fumed- 
oak finish with paint and your conscience won't suffer a 
single pang. 

Let joy reign in the rumpus room. A ping-pong table 
is cheap insurance against party boredom—and a problem 
boy. A punching bag, a handball court, a regulation golf- 
driving net, a billiard table, an air-rifle range, a few 
square feet waxed for dancing—equipment for play and 
entertainment is limited only by space and the exchequer. 

If children in the family are small, remember that a 
cement floor makes an ideal—and easily cleaned—surface 
for roller skating, scooters, and the like. A corner can 
be turned over to a sandpile, perhaps with a marine scene 
sketched on the wall to remind the youngsters in Winter 
of their favorite beaches in Summer. Nothing rivals the 
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Photo: (above) Drix Duryea, and left, courtesy, American Radiator Co.'s Castles Underground 





rumpus room in solving the rainy-day problem for par- 
ents of children effervescent with energy! 

The best authorities differ, but anywhere from one-half 
to one-third of the fun of personalizing your basement 
is making it a family affair. Broach the idea during 
dessert at a quiet family dinner. Let it incubate for a 
day or two, then talk about it some more. Soon sug- 
gestions will come. Then more, and more—until the 
idea will hatch with a loud crackling sound instantly 
recognized by the practiced ear as enthusiasm. 

Then is the time to get out the yardstick and tape 
measure. Check your figures carefully. Draw a plat of 
the floor space, and begin marking it off for various 
purposes. Here will go the shuffleboard—no, there’s not 
enough room. There’s the place for it. Round and 
round will go the family discussions, interest mounting at 
every turn. Evening hours spent in making a cardboard 
model, complete to the furniture, will not be time squan- 


dered—for psychological as well as practical reasons. 


revel in basement refurbishing. They 
may smear their fingers and clothes in their eagerness to 
mix paints, or bruise their thumbs in tacking up wall- 
board to cover overhead pipes, but when the job is done, 
they will beam with the pride of an artist. Wise parents 
will call their children in for each family conference, will 
prime their pump of inventiveness, will gravely discuss 
the practicality of even the most outlandish notions pro- 
posed, 

One youngster thought there should be a recessed niche 
for a candle at the foot of the staircase. Where he got 
the idea his parents knew not, but he was sure it would 
“look nice.” Elders pointed out that the wall was adam- 
ant—but so was the youth. Finally, he offered to chisel 
the niche out—and he did! In after-school hours, broken 
only by interruptions for raids on the cookie jar, he tap- 
tapped away until his niche was hollowed out. And it 
was an attractive detail. He beamed in the unrestrained 
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‘adolescent way when dad and mother admitted that in 
the presence of friends who had dropped in for a Visit. 

Stable all the rumpus 
room! What is 4 son's hobby If it’s 
photography, install a darkroom in the corner where 
Many a cellar these days can 


family’s hobbyvhorses in the 


your or yeurs? 
you have running water. 
at a minute’s notice be turned into a cinema little thea- 
ter. When guests drop in unexpectedly, doors of a cubby- 
hole open like Pandora’s box to emit folding chairs. A 
twist of the wrist and a silverscreen unrolls from the wall. 

The old coalbin’s space often can be used for a work- 
bench, partitioned from the rest of the cellar. Turning 
lathes and jig saws and other tool knicknacks, dear to the 
heart and hand of the office worker, can be purchased 
quite reasonably these days and can be put to practical 


use in producing furnishings for the entire basement. 


i Vors you start transformation, begin your plan- 


ning with the stairs. The erratic, creaky, unsafe steps of 
the old days must go.. With a little thought you can give 
the staircase a bearing in harmony with the spirit of the 
The boy who thought a candle 


A farm 


lantern, with an electric globe inserted, has been used 


rooms it 1s to serve. 


in a niche would tone up the place was right. 


with success at the entrance of a rumpus room that recalls 


the raftered haymow of a barn. Sometimes a colored 


light will turn the trick. 
Color is important. If your basement is low, try tint- 
It will give the illusion 


Walls in terra cotta 


ing the ceiling with light blue. 
of at least a foot more of clearance. 
brown are always good, but be sure, if your basement has 
a tendency to dampness, that you use paint specially pre- 
pared to “bind” concrete. It comes in powder form. You 
mix it with water, and when it dries, it is like concrete 
itself. A plaster made of equal parts of cement and sand 
applied to the walls is recommended for walls especially 
clammy. Remember that concrete is porous. 

Numerous useful materials, new and old, are awaiting 
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the call of the cellar reclaimer, everything from paint and 
wallpaper to wood panelling. Composition panels, made 
by applying cabinet-wood veneers to a composition base, 
are now on the market at very moderate prices, compared 
with the cost of true cabinet wood. Plasterboards of all 
sorts, metal laths, insulation products, rubber tiles for the 
floor—the possibilities are without limit. 

But before you cover up your walls, do be sure to 
install all the electric outlets you will require, and before 
you lay a new floor, check the drains. Lack of fore- 
thought on these points will take the glory out of cellar 
glorification with a thud. 

Overhead pipes often present a problem. Ideally, 
they are covered up, but that often is impractical. If so, 
don’t worry. A heavy wire brush will take off the accum- 
ulated scale of paint, dirt, and rust. Rags dampened with 
kerosene will remove soot and grease. Then the magic of 
paint can make you all but forget overhead plumbing. 
And as for the heating plant that juts into the room, box 
it off or enclose it within latticework if it is an eyesore. 

If your costs seem to run up, there’s comfort in the 
thought that you are increasing the value of your house. 
That’s literally true. Seriously talk buying to a real-estate 
agent, and if the object of your affection is a house with 
a well-done recreation basement, he will cite that as “a 
feature” of the place. Architects are already beginning to 
plan basements of new homes as carefully as they do the 
upstairs, and interior decorators are prolific with ideas for 
their beautification. 

But every ointment must have its fly, I suppose. I 
record with sadness that makers of prefabricated homes 
are not specifying cellars in their plans. Basements, the 
salesman will tactfully tell you, are outmoded because 
automatic heating and air-conditioning plants can be set 
up in a utility room right off the kitchen, where they 
will be as clean and as noiseless as your refrigerator. But, 
of course, you can have a rumpus room if you really 


insist. And as for me, 1 would. 


Che motif of the glorified basement may be as varied as the temperament and decorative taste of the home owner. 
Here the cellar assumes a moderne personality with murals suggesting those in Paris cabarets frequented by tourists. 





Photo: Courtesy, Chicago Coal Merchants Association 
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When You're in Singapore— 
Be Sure to Visit Rotary’s Office for Asta 
WEN next you set your 


Gladstone down at “the cross 






roads of the world WV ch 1s 





Singapore, in th 
ments—call at Rotary Interna 






. 1° 1 1 
tional s new Ofhce tor Asia betore 







you leave. In this pleasant, efh 





cient relay point ot the Secretariat 






youll be made right welcome by 






Rotarian Richard Sidney, Secre 






tary in charge, and by his two 






native assistants. You'll find that 






the Office answers a need of long 






] ] 
standing, a quickly accessible serv- 






ice station for the nearly 200 Ro- 












tary Clubs of Malaya, India, Java, 






Japan, China, Australia, and 






other countries of the East. 














































Anyone in Singapore can 
put you on Battery Road, 


on which fronts the Bat- wa) ne . 
tery Building, site of etary and his he Cheng 
the new Office for Asia. busy att t 




















In the long view of the office you look over a counter well stocked 
with Rotary publications to see helper Goh telephoning, a messenger, 


the “lift” door . . . (Right) A comfortable corner for conferences. 

















Drop a letter in, say, a Vatican City box 











lj bound for the Canary Islands, it may go by 
. & fo t Swiss hamlet, ove ski trails. 
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By Post to Peace 


By Karl K. Krueger 





NHAPPY about man’s messed-up modern estate? 
Then you may find hope in the mails. In the business of 
relaying letters around the earth, if nowhere else, man has 
learned to codperate. The postman is a symbol of progress— 
of progress toward peace. 

When you stick a 3-cent stamp on a letter and drop it in a 
box, you give the missive wings that will whisk it from Alaska 
to Argentina—or from any point to any other point in the 
Americas. A 5-cent stamp will speed your letter from Texas to 
Tibet—or from any point on the American Continents to any 
point on any other continent (save the unpeopled ones), and 
vice versa. You will not worry about safe delivery .. . and 
you need not. The mail has a knack for getting through. 

When you mail a letter to a land overseas, someone has said, 
you engage in perhaps the most civilized activity of this age. 

How long has this quick, cheap, sure mail service to all parts 
of the world existed? Well, for approximately 65 years. A 
German named Heinrich von Stephan started it all with his 
personal achievement, the International Postal Union. But 
let’s return to that later 

Perhaps the world’s first postmen were the swift runners 
who shuttled between the monarchs of southwest Asia, carry- 
ing clay tablets on which were inscribed the confidences of the 
kings. The posts of the Persian empire under the kings who 
followed Cyrus are a significant early example. The Romans 
developed their postal services to a fine precision, but these, 
with the empire, collapsed. 

For at least two millenniums the terms “post office” and “post 
roads” have been in use. The Scriptures make such reference. 
In the Book of Esther one may read how from India unto Ethi 
opia to a hundred and twenty-seven provinces King Ahasuerus 
sent letters by posts on horseback. Assyrian and Egyptian 
records refer to postal services, and the Aztecs had a system of 
parcel post—for royal purposes. 

As Europe emerged from the fog of the Dark Ages, mer 
chants set up private posts. Governments duly saw in them 
a source of power and revenue and.took them over. 

The first post office for the general public was established 
on the Continent of Europe in the 16th Century. Public posts 
followed soon in England and here made the fastest progress, 
establishing the first low rates for delivery service. 

The growing intercourse between nations complicated the 
problem of mails—and treaties between nations, such as those 
between England and France providing prompt delivery, had 
to suffice for a time. 

But, to leap forward over a few centuries, let’s turn again to 
von Stephan. While on his job as first director of posts for 
the North German Confederation, he began to ponder some 
of the inscrutables of postal service as it then went in the 
world. Postage on a letter from Berlin to New York, he noted, 
was 90 cents if it was sent by German steamer; $1.25 if it 
crossed on a British boat. Postage on a letter from Berlin to 
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Rome was 68 cents via Switzerland; 90 cents through France. 
He saw that letters to Russia could go by more than a dozen 
different routes, with almost that many different charges. Mail 
to Australia went by six routes, each with a different postage. 
The confusion challenged the pragmatic von Stephan. 

So, as one man who wanted to do all other men a good 
turn, he suggested the calling of an International Congress to 
consider a few proposals. It met in 1874 in Berne, Switzerland, 
and in but a few weeks adopted ail his proposals. The meeting 
resulted in the formation of the International Postal Union, 
which, in 1878, became the Universal Postal Union. Funda 
mentally, the agreement which von Stephan wrote for Europe 
and the United States serves every country in the world today. 

Four items on which the delegates to that original Congress 
found they could agree and which then covered the field were: 

1. Uniformity of postage rates and units of weight. 

2. Classification of correspondence, letters, postcards, printed 

papers. 

3. Definite payments to railroad and steamship lines of 

countries other than that of origin. 

4. Universal adoption of a system of registration and com- 

pensation. 

Later agreements provided for international money-order 
service, insurance, and parcel post. 

In practice the principles now mean this: 

Your 5 cents for an overseas letter go to the office where you 
buy the stamp. Each country delivers your letter free and 
without recording its passage. Your letter may have to pass 
through many hands in dozens of countries, yet it is sent on 
swiftly toward its destination . . . without question. 

Money matters come up only once every three years—the 
Statistics Period. Because each nation handles considerable 
“transit mail,” mail that is just passing through on its way else- 
where, it is only fair that it should be compensated therefor. 
A sample taken during four weeks every three years gives 
the average on which such payments are based. During those 
weeks every piece or bag of mail sent to any country through 
another is counted or weighed by sender, forwarder, and re- 
ceiver. Reports go off to the Postal Union headquarters in 
Berne. How much each nation must pay every other nation 
handling its transit mail during the next three years is deter- 
mined by multiplying that four-week total by 13. 

The 5-cent stamp, and what it will do, leads the people of 
the world to send a billion and a half first-class letters every 
year. The United States seems to lead with close to 200 million 
letters. Britain, France, and Germany follow in that order. 


= Straits Settlements, where Rotary Interna- 
tional has recently opened an office for Asia, mails as many 
overseas letters as all Russia, a half million a month. 

Private agreements exist within the Union. Most significant 
of these is the Pan-American and Americo-Spanish agreement 
by the United States, Spain, and the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. The domestic rate (3 cents) now obtains on the 
American Continents and transit charges have been aban 
doned. No money changes hands here, except in the airmail 
services. Argentina’s complaint brought about the reform. 
She found she’d been handling twice as much mail for the 
United States as the United States was handling for her. 











. may leap the Pacific on the China Clipper 
}/, 


and reach your door on this welcome man 
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THE ROTARIAN 


THe Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as in 
tunity for service. 


oppor- 


‘2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


Scrence—Pure but Defiled 


E. WHAT or to whom should the scientist be re- 


sponsible? To an impersonal something called science? 
To his fellow be ings? Should he be concerned when dis- 
coveries of his laboratory are used to destroy human 
lives and their works? 

Sir Josiah Stamp, distinguished English industrialist, 
posed such questions in these columns last August, but 
left no doubt as to his views. “The pure scientist,” he 
in the social 


take an active interest 


Facts are indubitably facts, 


declared, “should 
consequences of his work.” 
and wish-thinking has no place in science. But, again 
to quote Sir Josiah, “If the scientists can band themselves 
together internationally to prevent Governments using 
the latest advances of knowledge for bad ends, and cease 
to be their agents in so doing, it would be a magnificent 
thing.” 

Some day that “magnificent thing” will be realized. 
If scientists do not move toward it, society will, for men 
will reason logically that it is illogic for civilization to 
permit to be uncontrolled that which would destroy civ- 
ilization. But, in the meantime, let not be overlooked 
those scientists who already are banding together inter- 
nationally to use the latest advances of knowledge for 


good ends. 


When Doctors Get Together 


Qs: A thought to medical men, for example. In 
every country they are studying, experimenting. They 
have developed elaborate techniques to compare notes 
on discoveries and to pool confirmed conclusions. They 
take second seat to none in their love of demonstrated 
truth. 

Yet theirs is more than science for science’ sake; it 


is science for a purpose. Nor is that all, for as they 


apply their knowledge in healing the sick and mending 
the maimed, they earn their living and have status in 
A relationship exists between the 


their communities. 


service they do and their bank accounts. And the zeal 
with which they press their codperative, international 
pursuit of truth is fortified by an economic motive mani- 
fested in a growing consciousness of the common stake 
medical men everywhere have in their profession itself. 
An illustrative instance is the recent “floating conven- 
tion” of the Pan-American Medical Association. Several 
hundred doctors and surgeons chartered a ship out of 
New York for a cruise to Latin-American points. Dis- 
cussions and clinics were held on board, climaxed by a 
five-day conference with some 700 more colleagues from 
Latin-America at Havana, Cuba. Here mingled med- 
ical men from Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, the United 
States—a score of nations. Still remaining citizens of 
their own countries, they discovered, nevertheless, that 
they belong to a supranational empire: a realm of com- 


mon intellectual and vocational interests. 


Enlightened Sclf-Interest 


Row. consider the hard-boiled realist. He is cynical 
about prospects for peace on earth and will admit it 
without prodding. Confront him with Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s vision of the “magnificent thing,” and he will 
respond with bold words about the futility of uprooting 
human selfishness. It may startle him to learn that there 
are wise men who, reasoning from premises just as re- 
alistic as his own, hold that in self-interest enlightened 
lies a practical hope for peace on this planet. 

The case of medical men is here in point. Their science 
is international in content and in its humanitarian appli- 
cation. Their literature gives them a sense of world- 
wide unity—but it is when they meet fellow practitioners 
from other lands that the acquaintance-respect-friendship 
sequence is put in motion and the community of interest 
is personalized. 

The same principle is at work in other zones of human 
affairs. Music and art have long been said to be inter- 
national. Stamp collectors are brothers under the skin, 
though they be princes or paupers. A pocket camera 
has bridged many a frontier. Businessmen of the na- 
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tions have been comparatively late, however, in opening 
their eyes to the idea that they, too, have common inter 
ests. It is now obvious that the World War brought 
on the depression which ruined countless buyers and 
sellers in all countries. Had those buyers and sellers 
been really looking after their own long-range interests, 
they could have, probably they would have, joined in a 
concerted appeal that might have stopped hostilities be- 
fore they began. 

And the future? Overlooked by the hard-boiled real- 
ist are a multitude of agencies creating among business- 
men in all countries an awareness of their common stake 
in preserving conditions for doing business. The list 
runs long. On it are the International Chamber of Com 
merce and a variety of specialized associations of men 
And Rotary 


International is on it, for a major objective of Rotary is: 


who earn their livings in the same ways. 


To encourage and foster the advancement of in 
ternational understanding, goodwill, and 


through a world fellowship of business and profes- 


pe ace 


stonal men united in the ideal of service. 


Take an Inventory! 


Ox: EVENING not long ago, the officers and Com 


mittee Chairmen of the Cloquet, Minnesota, Rotary Club 
sat around a table and, for three solid hours, talked 
Rotary. 

It was an inventory-taking: Had they been consistent 
in extending the right hand of fellowship to visitors in 
their Club? Had Rotarians been visited when ill? 
Were the programs of a type which would do high 
credit to the Objects of Rotary? 
in the city been invited to a luncheon recently, just to 


Had all ex-Rotarians 


make certain that the old ties of friendship had not be- 
come untied? 

“To an old Rotarian it renewed his old dream that 
Rotary can be a vital force in the lives of men; to a 
young Rotarian it awakened a yearning to search fur- 
ther into the possibilities of Rotary’—thus wrote a Club 
spokesman of the event. 

Few men there are who don’t need an inventory- 
taking periodically. Few Clubs there are which would 
not likewise benefit. It is not entirely to men’s or Clubs’ 
discredit when they forget the principles for which they 
stand. But it is most certainly to their credit when they 
make an honest attempt to remember. 


A Toot for Institutes 


Di: LIST of Rotary Clubs sponsoring Institutes of 


International Understanding is mounting every week. 
As this is written, the number has passed 40, with every 
prospect of it exceeding 100 before the Rotary year is 
closed. Audiences of 500 are frequently reported, evi- 
dencing fine community interest and support. 

Institute experience is cumulative, the new ones bene- 


hting from the experiments of those already held. In 
some cases, a tidy surplus is left after lecturers have 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, « 


DrOomptlyv set 


7 
paid and other expenses met 
out with a balance of $124 
example by contributing it to the Foundation of R 


~ 


International. 


Sdsllensnntasens ons Sdoulirie 


IEWERS-WITH-ALARM, relax! 


Here’s proof that not all goodness has gone t 
a true story. 

Moultrie. Georgia, was to choos« a Mavor 1 \ 
candidates were “up.” One day before th 
Moultrie townsfolk picked up their papers t 


to blink at—this: 


To Our Citizens and Friends—As you alre 
both have entered the race for Mayor of M 
ot us was prompted to do SO UpoO!l 
We have no motive in view except te render a 
the city of Moultrie and its peo] 
and growth of Moultrie have cd vided int 
depend in the tuture upon tl operat 
Real ng this fact we have v deci 1 ¢ i 1 
pian that we belie € will be \ ica } i 
to the citizens of Moultrie. W< sire that thi 
ducted in such a way as t ist no reflect 
We, as opponents, are the best of friends 
remain such, regardless of who wit \ 
that this announcement will be th xtent of ¢ 
ecring. Theretore, vote as Vv please, and 
man win. 
The incumbent, Evans Reynolds, won, det ¢ H.G 
Ray, a member of the Moultrie Rotary Club. Th 
men are still the good friends they said tl 


Understand... Appreciate 


. Se has said that In orde Lo 


standing we must have insight; we must be 
into another country, into another comm 
business establishment, into a family cir 
and minds. This Is not always possible, but ¢ 
it 1S possible IS it likely that there will be t 


standing. 


However, understanding alone will not 


velop goodwill. There must be appre \\ 
understand that the other fellow does 
may understand why he does it, but unles 
his doing it, we may find it dithcult t 
toward h m. 

In some circumstances we may have t 
things we do not appreciate and of things 
understand, with the hope thing 
for the better from our point of view or th 
understanding our appreciation of them will b 


oped. Cc. Re &. 
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Seeking Peace=in a Concrete Way 


The Story of a Dream Highway—Alaska to the Argentine .... By John B. Tompkins 


who YRISTS crossing the Canada Canadian-American commission of en- Columbia and the Yukon, when com. 
gineers investigated, and in their report pared with the $1,970,000 the United 
—submautted in 1933—declared the project States will spend to build 183 miles of 
was economically practical. All that was _ road in Alaska, it is only natural to sup 


United States boundary at Blaine, Wash- 
ington, can sight a huge arch. Dedicated 
to peace, it appropriately marks the 


starting point of a highway that some needed was some 14 million dollars. pose that the Canadian Governments wil! 
day shall run from the United States But in the period from 1929 to 1933, consider at length every angle of the 
northward through Canada to Alaska, as some readers will remember, a visita- situation. Then, too, there has been 


and make the peoples of all North tion descended upon the world which was _ the feeling that for such an expenditure 
called The Depression. And 14 million Canada would not benefit greatly. 
dollars became a lot of money. Now, however, with an era of pros- 
Nevertheless, the California Legislature perity dawning in Canada, prospects for 
in 1935 passed a resolution demanding _ the highway are brightening. Those who 
immediate construction of the highway. _ stress the potential value of tourist traffic 
The same year, Senator Charles L. Mc- point to the unquestioned success of the 
Nary, of Oregon, introduced a bill in new road from the north to Mexico City, 
Congress to empower President Roosevelt Mexico. Aviation interests, which are 
to negotiate with the Canadian Govern- developing rapidly in Alaska and the 
ment and appropriate 2 million dollars Yukon, contemplate a regular line be 
for construction of the Alaska section of — tween Seattle and Alaska, extending per- 
the highway. The bill was passed, but haps to the Orient; they would welcome 





the money question was left until some ground communications that would fa- 
cilitate the establishment of airports. 
Alaskans, remembering the recent strike 
which paralyzed coastwise shipping, are 
especially eager for an auxiliary contact 
with the United States. 

There are as many opinions about the 
settler capacity of the land to be opened 
as on the probable success of the Mata 
nuska Valley experiment in Alaska. A 
California legislator declares the terri- 
tory tapped by the road will support 
3 million people. His figure may be 
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America more happily conscious of their 
common wealth in natural resources, 
scenery, and, above all, goodwill. 

Nor is that all. When the vision of 
the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, held in 1923 at Santi- 


ago, Chile, becomes a reality, a 13,000 





somewhat exaggerated, but a conserva- 
tive estimate is one million. 

Premier Pattullo, of British Columbia, 
however, has assured both the Canadian 
Dominion and the United States Govern- 
ments that his Government will codperate 
fully in the construction of the Alaska 
Highway. This willingness found action 
when the British Columbia Government 


mile ribbon of concrete (14,500 via La 





redo, Texas) will be unrolled through 
14 countries from Alaska in the north 


to the Argentine in the south. Great 





sections already have been completed, 
others are contemplated, but the project 
in the spotlight now is the portion that 
will connect the United States and 


Alaska.* 


Some 800 of the 1,930 miles through 


Photo: Publishers’ Photo Service 





Canada have been completed for several 





years. Enthusiasm for the project raced Photo: Breidford 
up and down the Pacific Coast in 1929, A north and south link in the pro- 
when the Premier of British Columbia, posed intercontinental highway 1s 
Dr. S. F. Tolmie, led a caravan of Ameri this arch at Blaine, Washington. 


cans and Canadians over that section. 
agreement could be reached with the 


Canadian authorities. Although both 
sides are vitally interested, with Presi- 


Alaska petitioned Congress to. arrange 
conterences between the United States 


and Canada. A few months later a 
dent Roosevelt giving assurance to anx- 


The Automobile Club of Southern California . ie = < ae a 3 
estimates 83 percent--some 11.000 miles—of the ious Alaskan delegates of his support, j 
13,000 miles of the Alaska-Argentine road are thus far the issue is still undecided. 5 
passable in favorable seasons, and a half of this «a ‘ : oY 
distance is paved or graded. The route from Since the Canadian and the Province E | 
Nogales, Arizona, to Mexico City is undeveloped Se ‘ . ‘ 
for the most part, but an excellent highway runs ol British Columbia Governments must | 
from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City. Press dis 


patches indicate that Mexico is now beginning the expend an estimated $11,990,000 to con- 


itial phase of the 1,193 le link from Nogales . eae : nee 
> thaitikis satan gan struct 1,930 miles of highway in British 
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in 1936 instructed its 
chief engineer to conduct 
an extensive aerial and 
ground survey to seek out 
the best possible route. In 
British Columbia the highway 
will open an area estimated to 
contain 30 million dollars in gold 
reserves and millions of feet of 
standing timber alone. 

Thousands of men will be given 
work on the highway for at least five 
years. Every 
equipment now idle will be utilized. 


piece of road-building 


The products of British Columbia’s 
north, now suffering the want of markets 
because of high freight rates, will find 
ready consumers. At a time when Gov- 
ernment, business, and industrial leaders 
of Canada are advocating increased im- 
migration, when the founders of the 
Matanuska Valley project pray for its 
success, the highway will open wide a 
The 
comparative handful of trappers, pros- 
pectors, and traders who now populate 


vast new empire for exploitation. 


these millions of acres will give way to 
the modern pioneer in his covered wagon 
of the 20th Century trail. 

From Vancouver to Hazelton, the 
route will for 830 miles follow the his- 
toric Cariboo Highway, built during the 
Fraser River and Cariboo gold rush of 
the 80s. At the typical frontier and trad- 
ing-post town of Hazelton, only the pros- 
pector and trapper with their pack trains 
now venture into the “country beyond,” 
a section of Canada larger than Califor- 
nia—joined by the Alaska that is one- 


‘ 


fifth the size of its mother country. 
From Hazelton, in the days of the 
Klondike gold rush, many made their 
way by trails into the gold fields. A now- 
abandoned telegraph line, built by the 
Canadian Government and originally in- 
tended to contact Europe via the Bering 
Strait and Siberia, follows an easy route 
through the Yukon. Numerous railway 
surveys also were made of the country 
during Canada’s railway-expansion era of 
pre-War days. Government engineers, 
aided by these previous surveys and ex- 
periences and with modern methods of 
aerial topographical photography, have 
proved that the Alaska Highway is a 


>, 

Business in Canada, as a resul 
general improved conditions and Empire 
trade agreements, ts now ont 
Government fine! statements, 
not exception 
tect of imcreased trad Furthermor 
highway enthusiasts reiterate that, as 
trom the general ad 
posed highway, the complet 
greatly benefit one of ¢ 1) ‘ 
greatest industries—t 
Money trom tourists, t n 
time pay tor Canada’s 
way. 

Certain it 1s that t ( in sect } 
ol the road and \| 

paradise tor the tra MM tain 


scenery that lea 
words, rivers that 
known a casting 
dences or t 


trappel tor \ il I Ol 
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practical project 
The snowfall in the 
whole area varies 
from one to eight feet. 
Under such conditions 
the highway can be kept 
open the year round. Engi- 
neers point out that much 
conditions are 


worse experi 


enced in many sections of the 
Western States and Canada year- 
ly, yet roads are nearly always pass- 
able. 

3ut back to the 
At the outset, Canadians felt their share 


money question: 


of some 12 million of the 14-million-dol- 
lar highway was unjust. The road was to 
be “an American highway to an Ameri 
can colony.” That feeling is now almost 
gone. Canada, realizing the road's eco- 
nomic possibilities, favors the project. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull 


with Canadian authorities. 


“conversations 


They did re- 


have had 
port “some progress.” That was in July, 
1936. Canadian representatives were re- 
luctant to saddle their taxpayers with the 
burden of additional debt and were re- 


ported as “proceeding cautiously.” 
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Farmers—Friends and Neighbors 
By Amsley Roseen 


’ : HAT foundation is there for un- 


derstanding—even friendship — between 
the farmer and the cityman? It’s a ques 
tion that has turned more than one din 
ner-table group into a miniature debating 
Socielry. 

One “debater,” for example, points out 
how the man in the city wants to get his 
butter and eggs as cheap as possible ’ how 
the farmer forever seeks higher prices tor 
what he sells. Someone will be sure to 
mention government-controlled _ prices, 
crop control, and 

But why go on with that? The ques 
tion that started it all has a simple an 
swer. Towners and countrymen can be 
friends despite all the “fundamental op 
position” argument; and, what is more 
interesting, numerous agencies, includ 
ing scores of Rotary Clubs, are chang 
ing that can to a very active are. 

Rotary interest in such matters de 
veloped spontaneously, naturally, Their 
community, Rotarians knew, did not 
stop at city limits. And it early became 
evident that because men are business 
competitors is no reason why they should 
be unfriendly. Rotary’s philosophy about 
buyer-seller, competitor, and employee 
employer relations had obvious applica 
tion to the tarmer who feeds the city 
man and whose sons were seeking jobs 
in stores and factories. 

But getting the farmers and the city 
folk together—well, how should it be 
done? Why not, some Rotarian some 


Notes on what Rotary Clubs are doing to better 


relations between city folk and farm dwellers. 


where suggested, invite a number of 
farmers to a regular Rotary meeting? 
And the answer came quickly, “Why, 
certainly!” 

Thus rural-urban acquaintance got un- 
der way. Men from the rfral areas 
found city neighbors (who often could 
boast of boyhoods “on the farm”) gen- 
uinely interested in a lot of things outside 
the office and shop door. And the farm- 
ers, the Rotarians discovered, had done 
a great deal of thinking about things 
beside farming. 

Today, hundreds of Rotary Clubs have 
well-defined programs for building 
friendship among the men of the city 
and of the farm. Most popular of the 
“stunts” is an evening set aside once a 
year for the entertainment of rural 
guests. Friendly banter, pleasantries, 
and music team up with a program of 
more serious consequence, thus permit- 
ting the visitors to become acquainted 
with the Objects of Rotary and the 
means of furthering them. Usually each 
Rotarian has a farmer as his guest. 

For more than a score of years various 
Clubs have sponsored such “farmers’ 
nights” and banquets at which farmers 
and their wives meet across the table 
from Rotarians and their wives. The Ro- 
tary Club of Piqua, Ohio, for example, 
last year entertained farmer friends for 
the 11th consecutive year. Turkey, mu- 


sic, and an address by a chemist on the 
possibilities and uses of the soybean were 
features of the evening. 

When Eldorado, Illinois, Rotarians 
first explored the idea of rural-urban 
friendship, meetings were comparatively 
small. But not so, now, seven years later. 
The capacity of the city’s largest dining 
hall is taxed, and the affair is the talk of 
the town. 

Fourteen years ago, the Rotary Club 
of New London, Wisconsin, entertained 
farmers and their families—50 of them 
—just to get acquainted. So great has 
been the harvest from the friendship 
seed then ‘planted that at the most re 
cent meeting, the number reached 1,000 
—packing the high-school auditorium 
with the Rotarian hosts still serving food 
“when Tuesday passed into Wednes- 
day.” 

When Rotarians of Mobile, Alabama, 
met with more than a score of practical 
farmers from the community not long 
ago, they staged a miniature fair de 
signed to show the benefits froin rais 
ing higher-class livestock, poultry, and 
other products. Barbecued chicken and 
the accessories proved the forerunner of 
an address summarizing the various ex- 
hibits in the fair. 

Annually does the Cherokee, Okla- 
homa, Rotary Club make welcome farm- 
ers from the surrounding countryside— 
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S p ontane- 
ous friendli- 
NESS a nd de- 
lectahle food 
were well 
mixedas 
Enid, Okla- 
homa, Rota- 
rians and la- 
dies enjoyed 
themselves 
as guests of 
the near-by 
Rural Ro- 
tatory Club. 


Rotarians of In- 
dianapolis, In- 
diana, gota 
closeup of rural 
syjé tast year 
when a day on 
members’ farms 
prov: ded lots of 
food, stock in- 


spection, games. 


the whole town joining in. Prominent 
speakers address the meetings. Centralia, 
Illinois, Rotarians have added another 
annual milestone to their rural-urban 
meetings: there are now five, each grow- 


ing in interest, inspiration, and attend- 


4 
Fe] 
ance. When Fort Dodge, Iowa, Rotar- 
ians presented a Stanhope boy with an 
International Harvester prize a couple 


le it a gala occa- 


of years back, they mac 
sion by inviting also a number of prom- 
inent agricultural leaders. 

Winterset, Iowa, Rotarians, in order 
to become better acquainted with the 
countryside have held meetings in vari 
ous churches near the city. But one time 
they reversed the plan. Toa big meet 
ing they invited farm folk equal to the 
size of the Club—it was a highlight 
event of the year. 

With increasing frequency, however, 
Rotary Clubs are finding that this mat 
ter of getting acquainted is not initiated 
by only one side of the rural-urban 


equation. At a re 


gular meeting of the 


’ 1 1 , 
Rotary Club of Enid, Oklahoma. four 


members of the Rural Rotatorv Club ap 


peared and invited the Rotarian 


their guests on a farm Near 
following week 110 of them 
wives made the pilgrimage \ 
were gre ted by n embers ol th 
club, friendship and food wer 
in generous quantities. “The fin 


of rural acquaintance,” reported ; 


Club spokesman. 


The tables were turned not 


ago in Mesa, Arizona, when farn 


] a 
the community, to reciprocat 


1 | 1 | 


ings at which they had been ente: 
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est kind 
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tained 


invited the members ot the Rotary Club 


to a bountiful dinner The pi 
was sponsored by a farmers’ union: 
speaker compared the farmers’ « 
Rotary’s, pointing out the many 
elements. 

One of the big factors behind 


cess of the 4-H Club movement 
the youth of the United States 
the interest and support of the 


ot Rotary Clubs.* At least 20 


Photos: 


2 C Weicome by the 
hosts. Her loAn B. 
Webb, lamb-bake 
host, greets Club 


President W. Zeller. 
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Plowing contests such as this one 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, Canada, do 
much to turn under old ideas and at 
titudes about rural-urban relations 


sons and daughters of farmers in the 
development of Head, Heart, Hands, 
and Health would be to omit other 
dozens. 

A quick whirl around the rural-urban 
acquaintance circle, however, discloses 
a multitude of methods of becoming ac 
quainted with problems and people. Last 
year, for example, members of the In 
dianapolis, Indiana, Rotary Club were 
conducted on a tour of farms of several 
A lamb bake at the 


farm of the sheep-herder member fol 


of the members. 


lowed visits to greenhouses and was suc 
ceeded by an Inspection of fine horses. 

A minstrel show presented by Rotar 
ians of Stillwater, Oklahoma, before 
farm folk gathered in consolidated 
schools in near-by communities gave city 
businessmen and their rural neighbors 
new opportunity for friendship. 

For the use of stoc k breeders in the 
neighborhood of Brockville, Ontario, 


Canada, the local Rotary Club bought a 


prize-winning Holstein bull. 























Honored guests at a 
San Antonio Rotary 
Club iuncheon were 
Mr. a nd Mrs. Hen y 
Schorsch, heralded as 
the Texas “Master 
Farmers of 1937.” 


Cushing, Oklahoma, 
Rotarians believe in 
boy sponsor ship. They 
supplied popcorn, it 
was planted, and the 
boys formed the Bear 


Paw Popcorn Club. 
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The Rotary Club of Waurika, Okla 
homa, found a novel way of developing 
acquaintance beyond the city limits. It 
sponsored amateur shows in a number 
of communities and held the finals in 
Waurika. The audience decided the 
winners in the preliminary competition, 
a committee of out-of-town Rotarians 
selecting the three winners in the finals. 

To acquaint rural children with the 
city, Durango, Colorado, Rotarians 
brought 2,000 children in groups of 60 
to a local bakery and ice-cream factory 
and a movie. 

Regularly as Saturday night comes 
along, members of the Denton, Texas, 
Farm Club meet at a local cafe to dis- 
cuss problems of agriculture and any 
others which members may bring out 
into the open. Founded by a Rotarian, 
this club now has 86 members, 53. be- 
ing farmers. A number of Denton Rotar- 
ians are honorary members. But not 
limited to this one organization is the 
rural-urban interest of the Denton Ro- 
tary Club. To 4-H Club lads with the 
desire but not the means to get to the 
annual livestock and agricultural shows 
at Fort Worth and Dallas, Rotarians fur- 
nish transportation. Annually when the 





near-by Agricultural Experiment Station 
invites 1,500 and more farmers to a 
“Field Day,” qualified Rotarian guides 
show groups of 50 around the fields. 

So that the young people of the rural 
community surrounding Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, may become acquainted with the 
Rotary movement, the Rotary Club has 
arranged to place THe Rorarian in a 
number of the county schools. Nelson, 
New Zealand, Rotarians found the same 
plan practical and worthy; 21 rural 
schools therefore were on the list to be 
supplied regularly with Rotary’s official 
organ. Hundreds of other Rotary Clubs 
are doing likewise. 

Thus is the program of rural-urban 
acquaintance, as varied, you will admit, 
as any program could be. The instances 
cited are but illustrative of what is being 
done wherever the Rotary spirit moves. 
Add to the friendship-producing medi- 
ums already mentioned, picnics, clubs, 
rural fairs and festivals, rural recreational 
programs, educational and informational 
meetings sponsored by Rotarians for 
farmers, and you get some idea of the 
powerful forces at work to bring about 
a decided change in attitude between 
city and farm folk. 
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Better Boys at 


Bargain Prices 


By B. A. Schapper 


ml. LONGER HAS Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, much of a bad-boy prob- 
lem. Three years ago, this wasn’t true. 
offenses 


Many committed 


ranging from pilfering stores and break- 


youngsters 


ing windows to distressing parents by 
staying out late nights. 

The turn for the better in the city’s 
delinquency problem came with the or- 
the Wilkinsburg 


At first, club quarters were in a 


ganization of Boys’ 
Club. 
store basement, aid from members of the 
Rotary Club meeting the cost of expand- 
ing activities. Now every service group 
in the city contributes. The Rotary Club 
guarantees the rent and other groups the 
needed equipment. 

Club quarters now center on the sec- 
ond floor of one of the city’s buildings, 
but actually the whole community is the 


The club 


several 


group’s ciubroom. uses the 


school swimming pool times 
weekly and reserves certain hours at a 
church gymnasium. The playground as- 
sociation cooperates by extending its fa- 
cilities during the Summer. 

Organized to provide an outlet for the 
energies of boys whose misconduct was 
leading inevitably toward Juvenile Court, 
the club has more than fulfilled the spon- 
sors’ hopes. Of the 50 or more boys who 
have been “sentenced” to the club for 
misdemeanors, only two have been “re- 
peaters.” Director Marvin Brown makes 
certain that none of the boys knows who 
have been sent to the club by the authori- 
ties, and no official police record is kept. 
Of course, boys caught in the more seri- 
ous cases of lawbreaking are still re- 
manded to the juvenile authorities. 

The club has outgrown its original 
purpose and now admits volunteer mem- 
bers. The majority of the 400 members 
have come to the club of their own ac- 
cord, Modest dues, scaled according to 
individual circumstances, give them a 
feeling of ownership and responsibility. 
Ages range from nine to 12. Club hours 
are from 6 to 10 P. M. daily. 

Capable instructors are being pro- 
vided in woodwork, metal work, air- 
plane modelling, and painting, as well 
as a song leader and a pianist. The boys 





77 
ice-president of 


T. W. Stephens, t 
game of checkers played on a table 


make articles to sell for “pin money” or 


as personal gifts, thus learning to appre 


| 


t achievement 


le 


ciate the glad feeling « 
and to know the artisan’s pride in his 
tools. 

Community leaders made Wilkinsburg 
“boy-conscious” by dramatizing them in 
a constructive way. All activities of the 
city government were turned over to the 
boys for one day. This practical way of 
giving a youngster a sense of importance 
is a far cry from the swaggering of a 
bully for attention. 

Wilkinsburg Rotarians feel that com- 
parable boys’ clubs in other cities would 
do much to solve the “boy problem” 
quickly and effectively. The high sense 
of dignity achieved by boys in such a 
club is illustrated by the episode in 
Wilkinsburg when a newspaper unfor- 
tunately used this headline over a picture 
of some of the boys: ‘“Wilkinsburg’s 
Bad Boys Get ‘Life Sentences’ in Social 
Club.” 


tor, picture in hand, tears hardly held 


Several boys came to the direc- 
back, to say, “I’m not a bad boy and 
neither are the others.” 

“But the cost of all 
immediately asks. “Our town can't af- 


this?” someone 
ford such a program.” 

But, can’t it? 
formatory costs at $500 per year per per- 


Soc iologists estimate re- 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 








Photo: Pringle & Booth 


iaaitey. Rotar 1938 International 
to be |} 


Assembly 1 d at the Hotel Del Monte 1n 
Del Monte, Calif., June 12-18, according to a 
decision of the Board of Directors. The hotel 
is located on the Monterey peninsula at the 
Start of a picturesque 17-mile drive. Seal Rock, 
home to hundreds of sea lions, stands just a f 
mules from the hot 


Dates for the international 
Convention, which is to be held in San Francisco, 


>A 


are Jur 19-24 


* > + 

Hamlets. Of the 4,400-plus communities in 
which there are Rotary Clubs, which is tl 

nallest Significant question! Gloucester, Va., 
is ( t jieast, as t lin “ bein 
writt opulation 1 its Rota ( 
| ) But Minden Nev 
G On Minden ha 140 in 
} itant | Rotar ( ib { 1% memibx 
> > * 

Travellers. The Rotary Club of Tap 
hannock-Warsaw, Va., is one of those two-town 
Clul 1) nmunit u even miles 
ind all th tings are held in Tappahannoct 
That means considerable travelling each weel 
for members who live in Warsaw and in other 

all « imuniti , ir as 20 miles removes 
from Tappahannock. On an average, each man 
t ! t attend 

> a . 

Disciple. Barber sho, aren't what they 
i d to be, thank wodness Today, at on 
ind th ime sitting in your glistening modern 
tonsorial on you can get a shave, haircut, 

i issage, nail trim, and shoeshine 
nd uch of the da news as you wish, 
wh 1 an audien yf at least three 
ke talking. Rotarian H., Rot 
BARTLI kK City, Mo., often does, and 
Rot i n What, Mr. Bartle,”’ the 

t asked the other day, “is this Rorartan 
M you a ways talking about? And 


Phote: Canadian National Railways 








Silver rose bowl presented to Foun- 
der Paul and Mrs. Harris by the Ro- 
tary Club of Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
at its 25th anniversary celebration. 


now she knows because next day CusTOMER 
3aRTLE sent her a subscription. For the sake 
of Rorarian Rot we hope she likes it. A thumb 


nail rasped the wrong way hurts. 
> * * 


Kiver Klubster. To join THe Rorarian’s 
new Kiver-to-Kiver Klub all the reader need do 
is answer correctly 8 of 10 questions listed each 
month and vote himself in. RorTartan FRANK 
W. Hinkcey, of Los Angeles, Calif., has done 
so, but, to make sure, he has sent us his score. 
You're in, Frank! 

* > * 

Catalina Cadence. Say “Catalina Island” 
to anyone who has visited California and he'll 
probably start telling you about abalone shell 
and glass-bottom boats and vast private estates. 
But Santa Catalina’s fame ought not stop there. 
She has, whether she knows it or not, a rhym- 
ing prose writer. He's a member ot the Ro- 
tary Club of Avalon. His name is Frep Paut- 
soN. When it came his turn to write the Santa 
Catalina Rotarian recently, he phrased the whole 
Club publication in rhymed prose. 

* * * 

Text. They are using roentgen rays in count- 
indispensable ways today, a fact which holds 

true in the field of dentistry. From the type- 
riter of a Rotarian has come a textbook for 
tudents of and practitioners of dentistry, Oper- 
and Interpretative Radiodontia, Its author 

is Wacter S. THompson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Los Angeles. He is an associate 


Photo: (below) George Valiquette 


¥ 
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professor of radiodontia in the College of Den- 
tistry, University of Southern California. The 
book simplifies and standardizes radiodontic 
texts, contains 355 engravings and 374 pag: 
amd is priced at $7 . 

* - 


‘Pasts’ Present. Of the 12 Past Presidents 
of the Rotary Club of Panhandle, Tex., but one 
is deceased. Where are the 11 others? — Stil] 
very much in the Club and on the job, thanks. 
No chance for Past Presidents to sit and gloom 
here. They're put to work—and they like it 

* * * 

Groom. 

tional Convention speakers—the Rotary Club of 


A grooming ground for interna- 


Halvtax, N. S., Can., wonders if it couldn't 
style itself that. The facts are that the Club 
has supplied five principal speakers at Rotary, 
Conventions during the past 20 years. They 
are: Dr. Donatp A. MacRag, at Kansas Cit 
Mo., 1918; Rev. Dr. CLARENCE MAcCKINNON 
(recently deceased), at Atlantic City, | 

Hon. J. L. Ratsron, at Los Angeles, Calif., 1922: 
Cleveland, Ohio, 192 


Cuarces J. BURCHELL, at Nice, France, 1937. 


Rev. MAcKINNON, 


o . 7. 

Oddment. Between Roberts and regularity 
there seems to be a definite correlation. Mayb« 
the psychologists could figure it out. Last 
November these pages presented Frank K 
Roperts, of Santa Cruz, Calif., because of hi 
100 percent attendance in his own Club for 
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Rotary’s President, 
Maurice Duperrey, and 
his lady close an Amer 
ican tour: In New York 
City (above): Rotarian 
Dr. R. Krause, pol 
chief of Horsens, Den 
mark; M. Duperrey; ¢ 
S. Morris, local Club 
President. . . . (left) 
At Ottawa, Ont., Can 
ada: Dr. M. Easson, 
Club President; Mrs 
Easson;: Mme Dupe t 
rey; M. Duperrey; Ro 
tarian Mayor Stanley 
Lewis. . . . (left be 
low) At Montreal, Que 
Club President T. B. 
Dundas; M. Duperrey: 
Rotarian J. A. Lapres; 
Mme. Duperrey; Ro 
tarian S. Neilson, West 
mount, Que.; Rotariar 


W. Harrison, Montr« 


ce 
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16 years. Shortly afterward, Rorarian Roserts 
received a note from the Rotary Club of Port 
Arthur, Ont., Camada, saying, “. . . You 
be interested in hearing that our memb 
Frank D. Roperts 
ord for 18 years, with the exception of two 


also has a perfect re 


meetings missed in April, 1927, when he was 
confined to the hospital through injuries receive: 
in a motor accident. 

> > * 

‘Lung.’ To the city of San Antonio, Tex., 
Porter Lorine, a member of the San Antonio 
Rotary Club, has given an “iron lung,” a me- 
chanical respirator for use in cases of infantile 
paralysis. To the gift he has attached this res- 
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Porter Loring, “Friend of Humanity.” 


vation: that “it 


who needs it, regardless of race, color, or sta- 
tion in life, and without cost.” The “lung” 
ids the breathing of patients whose respiratory 
nuscles are paralyzed, by alternately contracting 
the chest and filling the lungs with air. Res- 
irators of the model 


said to cost about $2,400. \ ser il] 


given by Rorartan LorinG 
of honor 
hailing him as a “Friend of Humanity” was 
recently given RorartaNn Lorine at a banquet 
500 San Antonians held in his honor. 
J * * 
600. After attend 
meetings of their own or of some other Rotary 
Club, members of the Rotary Club of Wood- 
stock, Ont., 


“600 button.” In a recent meeting 


they've d 600 consecutive 


Canada, receive the Club's prized 
NorMAN 
SMITH, a charter member whose Rotary attend- 
ance has been 100 percent from the very start, 
award. Governor GEeorrrey A. 
WHEABLE, of District 152, honored speaker of 
the day, made the presentation. 

. * * 


was given the 


Vemorial Book 


(Discoverer of the North 


Memorial. A neat 56-page 
to Robert Edwin Peary 
Pole) has been sponsored through publication 
by the Rotary Club of Cresson, Pa 
Buck is the author of the book, 
the life, expeditions, and memorial honors of the 


MERCEDES 
which traces 
explorer whose birthplace was Cresson. Dr. 
Louis A. WesNER, President of the Club, wrote 
the introduction and contributed sketches. 

* * * 
Seven years of service have been 
gitt to Rotary’s 
Committee. An editor himself (of 
Industrial and Engineering 
sight into the 
ognized by 


Salute. 
RoTaRIAN Harrison E. Howe's 
Magazine 
Chemistry), his in- 
problems of publishing was rec- 
reappointments that extended his 
membership on the Committee from its origin 
in 1930, to 1937—a Magazine Committee rec- 
ord. A scroll citing him for his service, executed 


and signed by the present Committee and by 






Answer to the chair- 
man’s prayer! Gavel 
presented to Rotarian 
]. S. Sprott, office- 
supply manufacturer, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
by @ Wisconsin firm. 



































shall be available to anyone 





Rorarian staffmen, was presented to him in a 
meeting of his home Club, Washington, D. C. 
Ropert E. Lee Hirt, Past International Presi 
dent and now Committee Chairman, did the 
honors. 





_ 7 >. 

Honors. More than 3 ness 
leaders, and others attended 
monies in which Dr. Warren Pacmer BEHAN 
was recently installed as president of Sioux Falls 
(So. Dak.) College. On the same day he was 
voted into the membership of the Rota Club 
of Sioux Falls Dr. BEHAN wa mer] " 
member of the Rotary Club of O va, Kans 
where he had been associated with Ottawa Uni 
versity for 15 years ; As a token of their 
thanks for his assistance to Rotary, Rotarians of 
the 25th District (Cuba) ha presented Ro 
TARIAN Feviree Sitva, of ( ft . with a 
bronze plaque Rotary’s P Ma f 
DupERREY, on his tour of t \ icas, Ter 
the presentation. RoTARIAN Luis Ma 
f Havana, Cuba is b I d 
the National Tourist Cor tion of Cuba 
Rorarian G. W (‘“Juper By! f 
Clarksvill Ark., | 1 at 
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We live. but a world has passed away J 

With the years that perished to make us men. “a 
oBhe ) t 

William Dean Howells. | ° a 
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A swallow friend —‘“Right-Hand Men's } 
who often swales Chicago 
over 35 East Wack- is his right-hat 
Drive in Chica- 10—1938. } Vai : 
go, insists that the enn a én : 
Pure Oil Building 14—1924. Aust " 
(which houses hee hed : 
Rotary’s Central . sp Sires _ 
Office) looks like 17—1938, Th l 
this. It may. Its Intern 
9th floor will, for convene u 
sure, be as busy Chicago 
during January 22—1912, Fro R 
with Board and fakin “ae ( _ 
Committee meet- OE a a a b 


ings, as the sketch 
seems to predict. 


Ye Man VITH 
Ye ScraTCHPAD. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Dec. 3, 1937), 4,433 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 187,900. 
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Don't be fooled! These men aren't miners. They're members of the Rotary Club of Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and they've just 
come up from the 1,200-foot level of a coal mine they visited. Why the grins and jauntiness? Could it be relief, maybe? 


Rotary Around the World 


Portugal It did the same last year. Rotarians of District ering not long ago in the latter city. The com- 
W K UV AT 78 last year also supported about 30 students pany of 70 made an industrial tour of the day, 
é ) ep U ] imes ' . : : 
ty te eet p wit r€ from the Baltic States who enrolled in a five- stopping first at a refinery managed by a Ro- 
Orortro—“Up with the time is more than a week course in economics and sociology in the tarian, moving on then to a market designed by 
} nl ari ' lul ) rto } } ] : P 
pleasant platitude in the Rotary Club of Oport ugh schools of Stockholm. a Rotarian architect, and calling last at a wir 
In the first ten minutes of each meeting the rope works, belting factory, and foundry man- 
Club discusses current nts or members ex Australia aged also by a Rotarian. Refreshments were 
} } ! ¢ 1] e 
plain late techmical developments in their felds . served at each of the stops and a luncheon ended 
Thoroughly International eye ‘ 
. | . the day. 
+ he Ne therlands Me._sourNe—An international luncheon which 
= ? ‘7 } total | | ~ g re 
Fellowship? This Way, Please! the Rotary Club of Melbourne held not pone ago s: 
: was international in more than name. All! con rance 
AMSTERDAM Iwo pleasant a vaches to f 2 eal Mel 
al rade commissioners station in Me bl , ) va 
lowship are these, finds the Rotary Club of > a a e Refugee Fund Reaches Fr. 100,000 
“ Jone bourne were invited and Club members were is ! 
Amsterdam: group meetings h in the h ; : Paris—To the fund for the care of Rotarian 
to bring guests who had begun life in ‘ 
of memb the Club membership iratin se refugees of the war in Spain have been con 
ther lands, ‘ . 
into it invs of six or eight; daily round tributed Fr. 100,306, according to Mariano Font, 
tab tin ) * Paris Rotarian in charge of the fund. The larg- 
Rumania , 
D k est single contribution received just recently was 
by , 
enmar 70 See How Others Work Fr. 20,000 from the Rotary Club of Brussels, 
No Time for Loneliness PLorsri—lIntercity meetings are just about the Belgium. Loans total Fr. 32,767. Rotarian 
har stra one feels in new cit same—and are pleasant—wherever they're held. Font estimates that so far the fund has assisted 
Rot ; +» Denma + elem In Rumania, the Rotary Clubs of Bucharest, less than 6 percent of the total number of Ro- 
' ' ‘+ Taking ¢ fom 1 Brasov, Campina, and Ploesti held such a gath-  tarians living outside of Spain as refugees, and 
R { ( Do \ar is, ( lul in Jen 1 } | ive Photo: Lawrence Frost 
y \\ i iy at n tl to 
( i \ mw himit cl or conduct 
| { } round 
Japan 
Round the Table in Tokyo 
Tony Daily roundtable luncheons, popular 
} th Rotary Clubs, h been in 
titu ”y the Rotary Club of ‘kyo They 
ul now held every noon exe Wednesda 
which is the regular meeting da 


Sweden 

Youn re Estonia Looks at Sweden 
To strengthen the bond of friendship and 

understanding between the tw nations, th 
dish Rotary District (Numb 8) is sup 

ting nine young Estonian students this year, 
Downnn by thee yollld meel streeem! 
and othe nostal gi ballads enjoyed 
an inning when Rotarians of Mon- 
roe, Mich., got together for an eve- 
ning of fellowship on the beach as 
guests of Past President A. W uest. 
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t When Joseph ]. Mottell, of the Long 

z , . 

i Beach, Calif., Rotary Club, has a 
birthday, it means a party for chil- 
dren in local day nurseries. The 

; happy annual event is 15 years old. 


Radio sets for use in classroom in- 
: struction in public schools of Mont- 
gomery, Ala—a Rotary Club gift— 
being presented (below) to the su- 
perintendent and school principals. 
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not dare to come and s¢ e. even when I know Ss 

they are in great need have to insist 
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China 


$1,000 for War Refugees 
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Canada : 
$80,000 Make Delinquency Drop 
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Mepicine Hat, Atta.—lI I ig 
xplains that it has been necessary to seek out the juvenile court in Medicine Hat I | 44 kat Your Spinach 
the refugee families in need. The fund is not — cases in 12 montl Today tl ( 
administered as charity, but rather as loans to be to deal with 
paid back when conditions permit. Most of th ilar period. What , il | R 
q refugees have tried to live in France and Italy Club, says the cit bation « It ; 
4 and elsewhere without seeking help. To avoid Community Service pr \ 1 ha ) R 
3 drawing upon the fund for clothing, Rotarian vided swimmin 
4 Font has collected clothing from French Ro- and which ha: orted every organ 
tarians and has distributed it among those need- working for the public good, i re 
ing it. Speaking of typical Rotarian refugees, hind the gratifying } nile « 
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Park Rotary Club helps 








of native earth, and response promises to 
be good lo Dr. Walter B. Martin, President 
of the Club, goes credit for the idea of the 





“goodwill tree.” 


Finds a Future in Cigars 

Tarrytown, N. Y.—‘‘I'm stumped! I don’t 
know what to do for the boy.”” It was some- 
thing like this that a social service agent told 
the Crippled» Children Committee of the Rotary 
Club of Tarrytown three years ago. He was 
speaking of a boy hopelessly crippled in both 
legs. The lad’s father once supported him, but 
now was blind and could help no longer. The 
oung man suggested a cigar and candy stand, 
And with money loaned him by the Club he 
on set up such a business. He paid off in short 
| 


order his note which had bought his stock and 
had given him a_ several months’ start His 
business has so expanded that he has moved into 


larger and better quarters. Though he’s still 
as crippled as ever, his spirit has been com 


pletely rebuilt 


Show Students 50 Ways to Livelihood 


Cuicaco Heicurs, Int “The modern world 
makes it extremelyedificult for any boy or girl 
to select a vocation.” The Rotary Club of Chi 
cago Heights was agreéd on that. How to help 
was the question, This was the answer: Juniors 
and semors in three high schools listed on a 
questionnaire the three vocations about which 
they would like information. Some nights later 


the Club sponsored a Vocational Guidance Con 
ference in which adults experienced in 34 dif 
ferent professions and trades spoke to and an 
wered questions for the students. The program 


ran this way: The entire assembly listened first 


to a half hour of music, then to a talk on finding 












Rotary’s European Advisory Com 
mittee meeting, Zagreb, Yugoslavia: 





(From left to right, sitting) Tollet, Finland; 
Kodés, Hungary; Benson, England; Bossi, 
Switzerland Banner, England: Warren, 
England; Pons, France; Baillod, Switzer 
land; Popescu, Rumania; Belfrage, Swe- 
den; Buning (Chairman), Netherlands; 


Club President); Alaupo 
> } 





Gray, member-at-large; 
u Markovic, Yugoslavia; 
Trolle, Sweden: Merton, Egypt; Coutbes, 
France; Teves, Netherlands; Almy, England. 
(From left te right, standing) Zepic, Yuge 
slavia; Kukk, Estonia; Robinson, England; 
Olsen, Norway; Neuwirt, Czechoslovakia; 
Verrall Reed, England; Gerbel, Greece; 
Schneiderhan, Austria; Lefort, France; 
Struthers (Secretary); Miss Achard (As 
sistant Secretary); Loth, Poland; Ipsen, 


Denmark; Hyka, Czechoslovakia; Vanden 
haute, of Belgium; Prager, of Switzerland. 


This modern miss (left) is using a 
just-as-modern library in Sylacauga, 
Ala., built by civic groups inspired 
by the Sylacauga Rotary Club... . 
Rotarians of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
polish off a fish fry (below), pro- 
ceeds to go to crippled children. 









Photo: J. W. Gilles 


jobs, by Charles W. Ward, a Past District Gov- 
ernor, now loan officer of Northwestern Uni- 
ersity. Separating into groups of 30 or 40, the 
students, under the tutelage of the adults, then 
studied everything from accounting to nursing to 
teaching 
Greetings Easily Understood 

Rock IsLanp, ILt.—To every newly organ- 
ized Rotary Club in Latin-American countries, 


Rotary Club of Rock Island sends a letter 
of greeting and good wishes. The letters are 


the 


written in Spanish, or Portuguese, as the case 
requires, and Past District Governor John W. 
Casto prepares them, a job in which he takes 

cial interest. He has spent considerable time 
in Mexico. Replies show that the Clubs ap- 


reciate the good wishes. 


Plan for Parks and Playgrounds 
BERGENFIELD, N. J.—When the Rotary Club 
of Bergenfield and the Kiwanis Club of Schraal- 
enburgh Valley, N. J., recently held “the biggest 
interclub meeting ever staged in these parts,” 
United States Senator A. Harry Moore addressed 
the 100 present as principal speaker. He en- 
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couraged the clubs to get their hearts into the 
parks and playgrounds program upon which 
they have set out together. This was the third 
annual joint meeting of the two service clubs. 


Make Milk into Muscle 

Hornet, N. Y.—How 2,100 quarts of milk 
and heaps of vegetables and meat and bread 
became 300 pounds of childish muscle makes 
a good story and one Rotarians of Hornell are 
happy to tell. That transformation took place 
last Summer in the Fresh Air Camp which the 
Club operates for children. Some years back 
one of the Club members donated a bit of land 
for the use of the local Tuberculosis Society 
which the Club had been helping. Seeing an 
opportunity to serve, the Club erected a camp 
building on the land at a cost of $8,000. It in- 
cludes dining, living, and play rooms, dormi- 
tories, and is well furnished. With other organ- 
izations, it supports a dietician, an assistant, a 
play director, and a registered nurse, and main- 
tains the camp for three three-week camping 
periods each Summer. The camp accommodates 
25 children at a time. The youngsters are fur- 
nished with clothing, make amazing gains in 
weight. They come from homes too poor to 
afford the care the camp gives. 
‘There's a Long, Long Trail . . . 

BaLttimorE, Mp.—Tunes of the War years 
recalled the days of 1918 to members of the 
Baltimore Rotary Club in a celebration it held on 
Armistice Day. Veterans of foreign wars sat at 
special tables. Economic Tensions As a Cause 
of War was the address of the day. 


Boost for a Brother 


Littincton, N. C.—Speaking of boosts for a 
brother—when the new Rotary Club of Lilling- 
ton received its charter, Rotarians and_ their 
wives from almost every one of the 40 Rotary 
Clubs of North Carolina gathered to observe 
the event. J. Shepard Bryan, Governor of Ro 
tary District 188, was on hand to present the 
charter. Cleveland Thayer, a Past District Gov- 
ernor, offered the address. A banquet and dance 


were popular parts of the program. 


A Banker's Big Day 

Wicuita, Kans.—A banker has some big 
days in his bank, but Rotarian C. Q. Chandler, 
of Wichita, would probably tell you that his 
biggest day has nothing to do with his business. 
It has everything to do with the circus party he 
gives Kansas crippled children. As his guests, 


Handsomeness and happiness were 
evident in the charter dinner of the 
Rotary Club of Bacolod (below), 
newest Club in Philippine Islands. 


Photos: (left) Donegari; (below) Sunrise Studio 
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220 crippled children from 11 counties in Kan- 
cas, who were brought to Wichita for the day 
by service clubs and other civic groups, ate ham- 
burgers, drank pop, and then went to the after- 
noon program of “the biggest circus on earth,” 
one day during the Fall. Rotarian Chandler is 
the founder and president of the Kansas Society 
for Crippled Children. 


{4nd So to Lunch 


CotumBia, S. C.—‘“Next to Christmas, what 
day in the year do you like best?” The answer, 
if you were to ask orphan children in Columbia 
that question, would probably be, “The big 
Rotary party.’’ Once a year, just before the fair 
zrounds close, the Club gathers up all the young 
sters in several institutions and takes them to 
the fair, escorts them around among the “rides” 
and side shows, gives them a big lunch on a 
table right out en the grounds, and returns 
| 


them safely to their home when dusk lowers. 


Day for the Children 


Butter, Pa.—It’s a big family that gathers 


when the Rotary Club of Butler rounds up its 
“foster children”’—meaning the Rotary Clubs it 
has sponsored. Not long ago Butler Rotarians 


were hosts to those Clubs: Kittanning, Ellwood 
City, Zelienople, and Slippery Rock, all in Penn- 
sylvania. The afternoon saw tugs of war, wheel- 
barrow contests, a corn-husking tournament, and 
old-timers’ races; the evening, a banquet. Twelve 
Past Presidents of the Butler Club were present 
and the gathering totalled 165 men. 
Codperation in Ouincy 

Quincy, Mass.—Quincy townsfolk who know 
nothing about the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs in 
their city have no excuse—if they can read. 
Not long ago the Quincy Patriot Ledger used 


every column inch of its front page to d 


escribe 
in photos and words the personnel and work 
of the two service clubs. The “news peg” on 
which the stories were hung was a joint meet 
ing of the clubs at which John MacGregor, 
Governor of Rotary District 197, and Everett W. 
Ireland, New England governor of Kiwanis, 
were honored speakers. Members’ ladies were 
present also to enjoy the dinner, program, and 
dancing. Kiwanians were the hosts. 


Youngster at Michigan State? 

Lansinc, Micu.—For Rotarians’ sons and 
daughters attending Michigan State College the 
Rotary Club of Lansing plans to give a party 
in February. If you've a youngster there, you'll 
please the Club by forwarding his or her name to 
Clarence E. Rogers, Secretary of the Rotary Club, 
No. 6 Strand Arcade, Lansing, Mich. 


Recorded by rambling Rotary cam 
eras: (from the top down) Pioneer 
citizens honored recently in a meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club of Azusa, 
Calif. . . . Rotary wheel of 5,000 
flowers, flanked by well-known Ro- 
tarians at a Conference of District 
65 at Hobart, Australia. . . . Some 
of the 60 boys and girls who com- 
peted in the junior tennis tourna- 
ment staged by the Rotary Club of 
Las Vegas, N. Mex... . A few of 
the Rotarians and their ladies pres- 
ent at the Third International 
Roundup of the Rotary Club of M:- 
not, No. Dak. Sixteen Canadian and 
U. S. A. Clubs were represented. 
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[ 1LEONTOLOGY may und like a prett 


/ } / nd af u're thinking at 

, ndredwetigs itt {t any rate 1 

ne that | } At Rorarian Dt A P 
Ousp ! copath f Santa Barl ( 

yor / / j nit A ih j 

/ (; i | file lau | a 

n Pe ( hod he stor 

Uy " thing t] petrin d bon ot animals 
ind fish, vell as plant life, that lived mil 
lio i in Californmia—that is Ro 
rARIAN Ouspat’s hobb State Street, in th 
day, w } stamping ground for dinosaurs, wild 
clepha and mastodons with jaws like steam 
ho California's climate hadn't yet got into 
the newspay ! 

To be a good fessil hunter, or paleontologist, 
Dr. OuspaL says it is necessary to know at what 
kind of rocks to look for petrified remains. The 
expert does not dig  blindl; Often he will 
decide that a certain area which is surrounded 
by productive beds doesn't look right. The 
chances are that there will not be any fossils 
th 


Much of the field work consists of walking 


lowly back and fort 


1, up and down, looking 


for teeth on the slopes, or for a bone protrud 





ing from a bed through which a stream has cut. 
When he finds a lead, Dr. Ouspav uses his pick 
and shovel, working very gently. First, he 
brushes the loose surface debris away with 
whiskbrooms and small paintbrushes. Next, he 
uses a coat of shellac to bind the tiny cracks in 
the specimen and the fragile surrounding mat- 
rix. He knows from a single protruding joint or 
section of a bone what part of the fossil animal 
it comes from, but he often wonders what kind 
of beast it is until he sees a tew teeth. Then 
the good [ctor can diagnose! 

\s a litt excavation exposes more of the 

cimen, he sticks small strips of rice paper 
to the bone with a brush dipped in shellac. 
Farth n the rock away from the surface, both 
bone and matrix are harder and less broken. 
At last, perhaps several days later, the whole 


fossil | been disclosed and treated. He digs 


round it and under it as far as pos 


by without danger of its toppling off the 
formed. He then takes bandages of 
burlap which have been dipped into thin plaster 
of Pari yatter and puts them around the 
cil 1, thus allowing it to set. When dr 
the plaster jacket containing the prize is turned 
O71 ind plastered on the base. There! The 
cimen is finished 
Dinosaurs may or may not have inhabited the 
Santa Barbara region in the prehistoric day 
but mastodons did, according to Dr. OuspDaAL. 


He has unearthed a perfect fossilized specimen 
of the upper teeth of a mastodon, still set in 
the fossil 1 bone of the jaw. This is the first 


positive discovery of mastodon traces to be mad 


One of the most interesting carly animals is 
Eohippus, the Dawn_ horse Dr. Ovuspat has 


some very good 


specimens in his clinic-labora 


ry. There was little about Eohippus to suggest 


a horse; he was more like a dog in size. He 
was the commonest of fossils in the Lower 
] ocen beds. 

Many other animals shared ancient California 
with the early horse. Small monkeys scam- 
pered about near banks of sluggish streams and 
} 


shrieked at crocodiles in the water. Dense for- 


vd 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


ts with many hackberry trees thrived. The 
bird tribe included waders and some gigantic 
types over six feet tall which could not fly with 
their feeble wings. Success was not a matter 
of size, even in those prehistoric days! 

The largest land animals that ever lived, some 
of the dinosaurs, had all died before little 
Eohippt 
n found in rocks above those of the Upper 


s appeared. Their remains have not 


Cretaceous Age. Dr. Ouspar dreams of finding 
one in this region. 
How would you like to saunter through a 


mall forest of fossils, a rock garden built up 
ntirely of fossil specimens? Instead of radishes 
and roses in the garden back of his home, the 
energetic Doctor has a small outdoor museum. 
Here he has every type of fossil, from the tiniest 
shells to the mammoth specimens, classified as 
to their age as well as to their importance to 
science, 

While this paleontologist, by avocation, works 
alone, he has the forces of the Smithsonian Insti- 
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tution at his command. They are deeply inter- 
ested in his valuable hobby and have pledged 
themselves to help him in every way. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Like to compare notes on your hobby with 
J /, enmal ] } 
others who single-foot along on the same kir 


of steed? 


Here's a chance—if you're a Rotarian 
- 


d aig? 
or member of a Rotarian’s family. Just write t 


one of the follou ing. If you'd like to be list 
here, merely say as much to THe Groom. 

Stamps: Chas. L. Bigler (would like to exchange 
l S. A. stamps for ‘“‘foreign’’ with collectors gm 
other countries or exchange with American collectors) 
Goodland, Kans. 

Book Plates: Alexander Murdoch & Family (would 
like to exchange plates with Rotarians of the l S.A 
and other lands), 1400 Squirrel Hill Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


—Tue Hossynuorst Groom. 














Rotarian Ous- 
dal, a fossil- 
hunting hob- 
byist, whose 
garden flow- 
ers with rocks, 
not radishes. 





Photos: (below) Hoffman; (right) Faulding’s 





What Theyre Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


What Man Thinks, He Is 

You may say, “I am not responsible for my 
character. I did not make it and I cannot 
change it. I am as helpless as the thistle down 
that blows in the breeze.” If that were true, 
we might as well close up all our Rotary Clubs 
and quit. But it is not true; a thousand times 
No! A man is responsible for his character, 
because he makes his character by what he 
thinks, and every man carries around with him 
a dynamic force, by the proper understanding 
and use of which he makes himself just what 
he wants to be. 

Cecit C. Fresron, Rotarian 
Tampico, Mexico 
. . ° 

Rotary’s Real Danger 

After many thousands of miles of journeyings 
up and down this District and many hours of 
meditation and reflection accompanying those 
journeyings, I conclude that there is only one 
real danger confronting us and militating against 
complete success. That danger is complacency. 
Without anything personal, expressed or im- 


plied, may Ierecord my conviction that satisfac 
tion with the past program, history, and accom- 
plishments of any Club is fatal to the virilit 
and growth of that Club? And may I lea 


with you as my final suggestion, and I do it 


in all kindness, that each one of you check up 
your own Club with the firm conviction that 
the ideal has not been reached, and that the best 

days may yet be, should indeed be, ahead. 

Georce D. Ryper, Rotarian 

Cobleskill, New York 

+ * . 
Minds and Parachutes 

Minds are like parachutes and function only 
when they are open. I am not impressed so 
much by the great diversity of the different 
views and schools of thought as I am by the 
true things that may be gathered from each of 
them. Like the theme of that popular song 
of a few years ago, “there is a little bit of good 
in every bad thing.” We need in this day a 
citizenry and leaders who will not only be 
hard and honest thinkers, but also open-minded 
enough to realize that extremes are always un- 
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desirable. Too sweet is as bad as too bitter, 
too hot is as bad as too cold, too much is as 
bad as too little. The moderate, niiddle ground 
js usually the one that is nearest to perfection. 
Yet, we must not be too impatient with those 
holding opinions that are extremely opposite 
from our own. They, too, have a useful pur- 
nose in the scheme of life. By demonstrating 
the location of the opposite extreme, by showing 
us where the other end of the road is, by point- 
ing out some of the faults and flaws in our 
WN position, we are assisted in locating and 
adhering to the safety of the middle course. 
ABRAHAM GLovsky, Rotarian 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
(In a Rotary Club address) 
* * * 
Credit Rotary 
Let it be clearly understood that in what- 
ever directions a supranational spirit is devel- 
oped in the world, Rotary is to be credited with 
a major influence. 
Dr. Jonn H. CunntncHam, Hon. Rotartan 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


* * 7 

When the World Sobers 

Rotary Aas played her part and played it well, 
keeping only to the things that count, how- 
ever trite they seem now—development of good- 
will and understanding by all nations and all 
creeds through world fellowship. Rotary has 
had the courage to keep to her ideals where 
others have failed. When the world sobers and 
the real things in life are again recognized as 
such, Rotary will be rooted deeper in the hearts 
of us all—and a still greater urge for service 
will emerge. Rotary, we believe, has not been 
wrong. 

Wittiam M. Carew, Rotarian 
Vineland, New Jersey 
& & ¢ 

Greet the Visitor 

Whenever I have taken it upon myself (for 
my own personal pleasure and edification), to 
welcome [Rotary Club] visitors, I have run 
across some rather interesting coincidences. For 
example, I have “accidentally” met men from 
other Clubs who have held the same classifica- 
tion as mine, some who turned out to be fra- 
ternity brothers, others who knew various 
It is with 
such pleasant occasions in mind that I recom- 


friends of mine “back home.” . 


mend that, so far as possible, each member 
of every Rotary Club make it a point person- 
ally to introduce himself to the weekly visitors. 
Not alone that the latter may feel warmly wel- 
comed, but, rather, that more and more of 
the friendly and lasting contacts in Rotary may 
be formed by all who would increase their 
friendships and extend their acquaintances. 
Sam R. Warp, Rotarian 
Buffalo, New York 


” * * 


To Measure a Man 
Measure a man generously by what he has 
accomplished. Only a fool dismisses a man 
because of his face, his name, or his manner 
of praying. 
FRANK ENGER 
New York, New York 
(From his collection of wise saws on current busi- 


ness. ) 
* * * 


Whither Rotary? 

Where is Rotary going? Rotary International 
in Convention assembled, deliberates and _re- 
solves where Rotary should go, and points the 
way to usefulness in four directions. The In- 
ternational Officers and Directors set up the 
necessary machinery so that Rotary can go where 
it should, but neither of these bodies determines 


where Rotary shall go, nor do these District 
Conterences, with the Governors and their staffs, 
decide where Rota 


Clubs we think that our President and Secre 


tary and t ther Ofhecers ar Directo 

the whole show, but even they don’t decid 
where Rotary shall It is vou and I, who 
sit on the side lines and watch t rade go 
by. We decide wh Rota hall ¢ We ma 


say no word or make no sound, but we are 


] 


the court of last resort. We decide, not in our 





meetings, but all through the week, in offices, 
stores, and shops, in homes, on the streets, in 
laboratories and operating rooms, in hotels and 
restaurants, on railroad trains, in automobiles, 
airplanes, and motorboats, in churches, ch 
lodge lobbies n schools vd |ibrar « n irt 
aqdiges, tooo . IN ScHOO!IS ane wWrar) » IN court 
rooms, council chambers, and counting houses. 
Lewis T. Briccs, Rotarian 
Erie, Penn inia 
(In an address to a Confer f D 
now the 169t 


Automatic Improvement 
Your task and mine, the supreme task of ever 





: ; 
leader of life and thought is 





n entally to develo better men, f r <« racter, 
more wholesome personality, and the irit of 
selfless service in ourselves and in t 

we influence. This will automatica i ve 


all human relationships 


Rev. M. E. Dopp, / 


(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


>. > 
Yield of Friendship 
Not very long ago I had tl honor nd sat 
isfaction of visiting the Republic of Cl is an 
“intercountry speaker,” and had t vod for 
tune to address 25 Rotary Clubs in that coun 
trv. I can affirm that the contacts developed on 


that occasion have been so effective that it has 


been said that a visit of this sort is equal to the 


most useful collaboration whi 





ices could have produced 


Ji 
Ji 


(In a t | 
. . * 


Discipline for Minds 
We! t 





when a man joins a club, he 


expects to get something after his association. 
But with the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub it's different, 
for he gets that “something” Aefore he join 


which is a knowledge of what's between the 


covers of the current issue of THe Rorari 


Ten questions appear below. Decide what you 


believe are the correct answers. Look on pave 
63—and if you have at least eight of the ten 
correct—a score of 80—consider yourself a wel 
come addition to the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub! 

1 In the unicameral legislature in Nebraska, 
how does the number of members compare with 





the former (bicameral) system? 


Larger. Smatler, Same number 
2. William Lyon Phelps includes John Beaty’s 
Swerds in the Dawn among his “ten best’ fic- 
tion books of 1937. This book is about— 


Duelling. 
Early morning exercises 
Fifth Century Angles, Jutes, and Danes 
3. According to Doron K. Antrim, Dr. Joseph 
E. Maddy’s radio broadcasts consist of— 
Lectures on health. 
Music lessons for beginners. 
Humorous sketches. 
4. In 1936, says Home, Lethal Home, fatali- 
ties in the United States were greater resulting 


trom— 


Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 
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Yes—George W. Norris 


[Continued from page 11 


session was 12 days shorter than in 1935. 
Only about half as many bills were in- 
troduced, but more were passed in 1937, 

There was no Conference Committee 
to thwart the majority's will. Commit- 
tees were small and meetings were ar- 
ranged so that no Senator had more than 
one committee meeting a day. Public 
hearings were held on all bills before 
committees, with notice of the hearing 
posted five days in advance. Any mem 
ber could demand and get a roll call on 
any measure before the Legislature. 

If anyone expected the millennium to 
follow the setting up of the one-house 
Legislature, he was, and must in the fu- 
ture continue to be, disappointed. There 
was much criticism of the last Nebraska 
session, some of it honest and construc 
tive, some of it selfish. There was an 
unfortunate tendency, even among fair 
minded people, to criticize the unicam- 
eral Legislature if they did not get what 
they wanted, and to praise it :f they did. 

For instance, I have many letters and 
some editorials criticizing the Legisla 
ture and condemning the unicameral 
idea because Nebraska’s Legislature de 
feated the Federal Child-Labor Amend 
ment, although the same Amendment 
was defeated by several preceding bi 
cameral Legislatures. On the other 
hand, I have similar letters and editorials 
praising the Legislature and commend 
ing the unicameral idea on the ground 
that the Child-Labor Amendment was 
defeated. I am very much in favor of 
the Child-Labor Amendment, but I real 
ize the question has two sides and I do 
not see how the Legislature's action on 
this or any specific question affects the 
fundamental idea back of the change 
from a two- to a one-branch legislature. 

Some people said that in the last Ne 
braska session there were more lobbyists 
buzzing around the Legislature than 
formerly. There are all kinds of lob 
bies, some of them desirable, and every 
group has a right to be heard. Perhaps 
lobbyists were permitted too much free 
dom. The Legislature itself has the 
power to control that. Ii cannot be 
denied that the first Nebraska unicam- 
eral session brought the lobbyists more 
into the open and helped the voters see 
more clearly what legislator was the 
friend of any particular group. 

It has been said that the Legislature 
appropriated more money than any pre- 
ceding Legislature. This is perfectly 
natural. The distress into which the de- 
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pression plunged the country made in- 
creased appropriations necessary, and 
while there may be difference of opinion 
as to the justification for certain partic- 
ular items, I have not yet heard anyone 
point out any appropriation that is dis 
honest, dishonorable, or reprehensible. 
One of the evils of our present legis- 
latures is that they are entirely too large. 
In theory, a large legislature is supposed 
to give to that body more complete rep- 
resentation of the entire citizenry. In 
practice, however, it has been demon- 
strated that a membership too large is 
detrimental to real representation of the 
people. A large body of men is not de- 
liberative, and in order to accomplish any 
legislative results they must necessarily 
surrender many of their independent 
rights and prerogatives to the party 
leader or to committees. In large bodies, 
members must deny themselves, in some 
degree at least, the right of debate, and 
even the right to offer amendments. 


T IE number of members that ought to 
comprise a legislature would undoubt- 
edly vary somewhat. Where there are 
varied and conflicting interests involved, 
the membership ought to be larger. The 
exact number can be fixed by the legis- 
lature itself. The Nebraska unicameral 
Legislature has the power to fix its size 
at not less than 30 nor more than 50 
members. The present size of 43 was 
determined upon after studying carefully 
how the people of the State would best 
be represented, but the Legislature is free 
to redistrict if it sees fit. 

It is extremely important that the 
members of a legislature should be paid 
a sufficient salary to enable them to study 
and consider the various propositions of 
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legislation, and it must be remembered 
that whenever we increase the member- 
ship, we increase the burden of the tax- 
payer. It is significant that the Nebraska 
unicameral Legislature pays each of its 
members almost twice as much as mem 
bers of previous Legislatures received, 
while the cost of the 1937 Legislature 
was less than three-fourths that of the 
1935 session. 


As a step in the one-house plan, mem- 


bers of legislatures should be elected on 


a nonpartisan ballot. The State ought 
to be a business institution. Its govern 
ment should be conducted on business 
principles. The issues which divide the 
great political parties in any country, be- 
ing principally national issues, should in 
no way interfere with the business op- 
erations of a State. And yet, under pres- 
ent methods, such conditions exist. Men 
are often elected as members of a State 
legislature simply and solely because they 
are members of a political party. 

If politics are eliminated, members 
will be elected to enact laws according to 
their qualifications without being handi- 
capped by any partisan matters. Mem- 
bers of the legislature should be able to 
give the best that is in them to the wel- 
fare of the State. Moreover, men in the 
legislature, elected on a partisan political 
platform, are inclined to follow the bid- 
ding and the dictates cf party machines 
and party bosses. 

Many States have taken State and 
county school officials out of partisan 
politics and have done the same thing 
with judges. Why? If the divorcing of 
judges and school officials from partisan 
politics is a good thing, if their official 
duties have no connection with partisan 
politics, why not extend the same theory 
to members of the legislature, whose of- 
ficial duties nowhere, nor in any degree, 
connect them with partisan _ politics? 
Partisanship is one of the great evils of 
government when carried into avenues 
where, officially, there are no politics. 

One of the objects of electing the Ne 
braska Legislature on a nonpartisan basis 
was to get away from partisan leader- 
ship, and if it has succeeded in that re- 
spect, it has taken a very great step for- 
ward in human progress. It is natural 
that politicians should complain of this; 
it is natural that lobbyists should com- 
plain of it, because, to a great extent, the 
ability of machine politicians to control 
the acts of the Legislature has thereby 
been eliminated. This feature will im 
prove as time goes on. If politicians 
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have failed, as I think they have, to con- 
trol this Legislature, they will probably 
keep their hands off the next one. Those 
who complain of the loss of party lead- 
ership, so far as the one-house legisla- 
ture is concerned, are offering, in my 
judgment, a perfectly good argument in 
favor of the unicameral legislature, and 
it is a subject for congratulation that this 
“criticism” is probably correct. We want 
to get rid of party leadership; we want 
to divorce the legisiative proceedings of 
the State entirely from party promises, 
party pledges, deceptions, and intrigues. 


Ri instance, the legislature makes the 
laws which govern the property and the 
legal rights of our people. The judges 
enforce those laws. How inconsistent 
it is to elect the one on the basis of his 
belief in the tariff, and yet remove the 
other from the same category. <A one- 
house legislature, composed of a com- 
paratively small number, is much more 
free from corrupt influences than is a 
two-house legislature, or a legislature 
with a large membership. 

I know many people, at first blush, 
will not agree with this statement. There 
was a time in my life when I did not 
believe it, but I have reached the convic- 
tion from my observation that special in- 
terests, by unfair and _ unjustifiable 
means, are able to influence and corrupt 
a two-house legislature much more easily 
than they can a one-house legislature. I 
have been told by lobbyists that the 
easiest legislature to control is the one 
which is large in number. Where the 
number is large, they necessarily have 
to handle only a few men, who, in turn, 
do their work with the legislature itself. 
In a two-house legislature the control of 
the Conference Committee is, in fact, for 
all practical purposes a control of both 
branches. 

There are thousands of ways in which 
this is done. A Conference Committee 
can often be controlled by one man— 
the man who appoints it. The control 
of a large body of men can be handled 
by the control of two or three men who 
constitute the committee on rules, or who 
otherwise have a dominating parliamen- 
tary influence in the body. 

The lobbyist who desires to control 
the members of a legislature does not, 
as a rule, seek out the individual mem- 
ber and go through the legislature in 
that way. He undertakes to deceive men 
by various methods, mostly of a parlia- 
mentary nature. The cases of direct sale 
of votes are very few. Men in Congress 
or in the State legislatures are, as a rule, 
not bribed individually. They are led 
astray by placing them in hopeless par- 


liamentary predicaments, in which they 
are deceived. If the opportunities for 
hiding beneath the parliamentary cloak 
brought about by a two-house legislature 
are taken away, the dishonest man is not 
so likely to become a candidate for the 
legislature. He would know to be gin 
with that he cannot shift responsibility, 
that he cannot conceal his vote or his of 
ficial conduct, and he will, therefore, seek 
other avenues of enriching himself. In 
other words, it has a tendency to elim 
inate the dishonest man; and if you elim 
inate the dishonest man and make it di 
ficult to deceive the honest man, you 
have attained as near perfection as is pos 
sible in a legislature. 

The bitterest opponent of the unicam- 
eral-legislature plan in Nebraska, who 
frequently was a professional politician, 
will have to admit that a higher caliber 
of representative sought and was elected 
to office last year. Thirty-two of the 43 
members had had legislative experience. 
The majority of the members had _ at 
tended college. 

I reach the conclusion, therefore, that 
a one-house legislature will save money 
far toward the 


to taxpayers. It will go 


reéstablishment of a democratic form of 


government. It will make it more difh- 
cult for dishonest men to get into office 
and still more difficult for dishonest men 
to retain office. It will give the honest 
legislator an opportunity to have his 
record known to the people, and it will 
make it possible for the people of thé 


readily to 


State ascertain and compre 
hend the record of the inembers ¢ ti 
legislature. It will enable the people to 
reward the honest servants and to defeat 


the dishonest ones. 


Nothing is truer than the say tha 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

To get good yovernment, and 1 
tain it, it is necessary that a libert: 
ing, educated, intelligent people s 
be ever watchful, carefully to guard at 
protect their rights and libert | 
unicameral legislature is not perfect. It 
will not eliminate wrong ent von 
make it unnecessary for the peopl the 
State to keep a constant and watchtul eve 
upon their servants. But it w ‘ 
them to see and know what is wron 
It will enable them to get better law 


enacted and better men into offic 
to this extent it will be a guidepost along 
the road to human advancement and a 


higher civilization. 
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[Continued from page 13| 
the House of Commons. If we are go- 
ing to have a democracy, the practice 
must continue. a 

There have to be parties and party 
maneuvers; there have to be conflicts and 
controversies innumerable in variety and 
wearisome in length. The great scheme 
of bringing sections together, letting each 
see the viewpoint of the other, has to be 
worked out in the representative cham- 
ber. 

Sometimes we are too impatient and 
critical of Governments in allowing what 
seems inordinate time for discussion of 
public business. That discussion is good, 
but it is not the function of the Senate. 
Members of the second chamber must 
get away, lift their minds far from those 
hard-drawn lines of party, or they can- 
not serve their country. They have to 
make up their minds to give every Gov- 
ernment fair play and not to stand in 
the way of legislation unless they are 
convinced it must be defeated on its 
merits, and that the consequences of 
failure to defeat it would be serious; nor 
to stand stubbornly in the path of any 
Government proposal unless it is brought 


there in their judgment to serve the ends 


of party by largess in this or some other 


part of the Dominion rather than 


true interests of the whole nation 

The Senate, too, has to see to it that 
legislation which is initiated in the upper 
house is put in the very best form pos 
sible so that it may be found to meet 
those real needs for which it was de 
signed, and so that when it leaves its 


hands, It is going to be an instrument otf 
| 


business and not merely a breeding plac 
for litigation, to become, in due cours 
a paradise tor lawyers It is tl 


of the Senate, as well, o1 


measure trom the other chat ber. first 
of all to study the principle behind it 
and in every case to study it with a sym 


pathetic mind, and, unless there is grave 
reagon for resisting it, to devot 
eflorts to improving the measure in its 
detail, and then to give that measure’s 
passage its full support. 

The task ot the Senate in the practi al 
working out of the business of Parlia 
ment is to see that every measure, when 
it passes from its hands, is a piece ot leg 


islation well done. To this end our Ca 


nadian upper chamber sits but a short 


time each day. Rarely does it sit through 
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out the period fixed for both houses. It 
adjourns when its work is done so far 
as it concerns the recording and explain- 
arrived at, and repairs 
for detailed study of 


ing of decisions 
to its committees, 


bills. This study and review it grinds 
away at day by day for several hours, 


and often into the night. Its labors in- 
clude the rearrangement, very often the 
recasting, and nearly always the reéx- 
pressing of bills and 
former sometimes of large dimensions. 
It is before these committees that the 
public is heard. Hearing the public— 
that is, all interested from any angle in 
the measure under review—is only one 
function of the Senate, but a very neces- 
sary and important function. If it makes 
itself a debating society, this duty, so 
vital if the work is to be well done, could 
never be discharged. It is the Senate’s 
part to make sure that conflicting inter- 
ests from every end of the country have 
an equal hearing, so that everyone con- 
cerned has opportunity to express his 
view and tell the Senate that this or that 
provision is not going to work, and why. 


resolutions—the 


Thus, all contentions and all 
are advanced before a bill takes its final 


arguments 


form. 

This is the service the Senate has tried 
to render, and on this record and this 
general scheme of procedure it is best 
discharging its duty to the people. 

Where there is a mandate for legisla- 
tion which the Senate, 
where such legislation was clearly dis- 
cussed and placed on the platform of the 
successful party in an election, then only 
in most @xceptional circumstances should 
there be any attempt or desire on the 
part of the upper house to refuse to im- 


comes before 


plement a mandate by its concurring im- 
primatur. No one, however, who has 
thought the subject through can say that 
under no circumstances should legisla- 
tion coming to the Senate from the lower 
house, though clearly supported by a 
popular mandate in an election, fail of 
support in the second chamber. 

It has been plainly and tersely enun- 
ciated by Sir John Macdonald and other 
Canadian statesmen that the Senate’s 
duty, or one of its duties, is to see not 
only that wise legislation, having for its 
purpose nothing but the public good, is 
allowed to become law, irrespective of 
mandate, but in certain conceivable 
events to see to it as well that the public 
of Canada, which may at one election 
have endorsed extraordinary proposals, 
has opportunity, if such proposals are of 
a particularly dangerous or revolutionary 
character, to think the subject over again; 
in a word, that the Senate may, under 
certain circumstances, be allowed to ap- 
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peal from the electorate of yesterday to 
the electorate of tomorrow. 

That such contingencies may arise can 
be seen in the Canadian West, where 
under the influence of drought and de- 
pression, and of other urgings not usual- 
ly brought to bear on public matters, the 
Province of Alberta departed in the last 
Provincial contest from long-tried and 
tested principles of finance to embrace 
social credit. If such a step were taken 
by this whole Dominion under similar 
circumstances, there should be a chance 
to think the subject over once more, and 
to make certain that the judgment of the 
electorate of Canada was a deliberate 
judgment and one to be sustained. Such 
a contingency may not arise; but it never 
can be laid down as a rigid rule that even 
a mandate is universally obligatory upon 
the upper chamber or that it would be 
its duty in all circumstances to acquiesce 
blindly in any measure. It is enough to 
emphasize the fact that there is authority 
behind a popular mandate which the 
Senate never can ignore, and that only 
under very special circumstances should 
that chamber, even for purposes only of 
delay, fail to comply with an electoral 
judgment. 


Te great mass of legislation has, how- 
ever, no relation to any special dictum 
of the people in an electoral contest at 
all. The great mass of legislation springs 
from circumstances of the hour. Some- 
thing has to be done, in the judgment 
of the administration, and the adminis- 
tration works out its solution in such 
manner as it deems fit, and submits that 
solution to Parliament. There is no ques- 
tion of a mandate at all in the 
least 98 percent of the measures which 
come to either house. In respect to leg- 
islation of this kind, I would not go so 
far as to aver that the Senate should in 
all cases have no regard for the wishes 
of the Commons, but only for its own 
viewpoint. If it is a subject naturally 
within the purview of government— 
something to do with administration— 
if it is a reflection in a bill of what the 
Government should be and feels itself 
best suited to handle, and if it does not 
affect positive principle going to the root 
of our institutions, then I would say that 
even though it were thought a better 
way might be devised, even though it 
were thought that on a balance of mer'ts 
the bill failed, it would be wiser for the 
Senate, after making, if it can, such 
remedial amendments as will improve 
the measure, to allow the Government 
to have its way. 

There is an increasing body of public 
business which has to be dealt with ses- 
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Opening of the first Parliament of the new Dominion of Canada in 1867, as 


sketched for Harper’s Weekly. On July 1, 1867, Canada became 


the first fed- 


eral union in the British empire, a date since observed as a public holiday. 


sion by session, which does not go to 
even the fringe of politics, but which 
has to do, say, with the regulation of 
commerce and finance; such things, for 
insurance 
first 


instance, as amendments to 


laws; the establishment, for the 
time in the Dominion, of shipping laws; 
and matters of that sort. Such subjects 
can be presented first to the Senate, and 
now most frequently are so presented. 
There is thus given to these measures a 
care which, on account of pressure of 
time and other complications, the House 
of Commons is incapable of giving. 

There is only one class of legislation 
which, in point of law, must be initiated 
in the lower chamber, and that is such 
as has to do with taxation of the people, 
or such as creates a charge on the Treas- 
ury. It is not certain, indeed, that the 
limitation in law is even as restricted as 
it has been thus expressed. However, 
whether it be so circumscribed or not, 
that Senate would be very ill advised 
which sought to encroach upon the ter- 
ritory which I have just defined. Far 
better that subjects which fall within the 
domain of taxation and of charges upon 
the Treasury should have their initiation 
in the House of Commons, as is the case 
in England. Whether or not this is the 
law in Canada, it ought to be the prac- 
tice in Canada. 

Many a time I have considered, and 
a majority in our Senate have agreed, 
that some problem demanding solution 
was being timidly shelved by referring 
it to a Royal Commission—a_ favored 
practice of our time; whereas it would 
be much better if the matter were wres- 
tled with by the Government itself and 


some method found by the administra 
tion to meet the necessities of the hour. 
Though in such a case much can be said 
for a reference back, the Senate does not 
take that course. It tries to put the leg 
islation into the best form it can for giv 
ing effect to what the Government wants 
done; it tries to make it, as far as care 
can make it, practical, proper, and fair 
to all concerned, and then it lets the leg 
islation pass. 

If the Senate cannot remedy the legis 
lation to its high standards, and votes to 
defeat it, the bill dies; it is not referred 
to a third group, but it can be introduced 
again in the following session. 

The Senate can best devote its energy 
within its own sphere to making the laws 
practical and sensible, to giving the best 
possible chance to workers and especially 
to the humblest worker, to encouraging 
the upward climber and attaching a 
wholesome penalty to voluntary idleness, 
to remembering always that there is 
nothing so vital to the commonweal as 
security to life and property, and to of 
feging no countenance to dishonesty and 
confiscation. 
the 


I have dwel 


the two- 


house system in Canada. 


Such is operation of 


ed 


upon it at length, for not only is it the 
one I know best, but also it is illustra- 
the bicameral 
t 


the people against undue encroachment 


tive of the soundness of 


principle. A bulwark for the rights « 


of government, it has also safeguarded 
the people against demagogic leaders and 
lobbyists. And, finally, it has done some- 
thing to unify a people differentiated by 
economic and racial status as well as geo- 
graphic distribution. 
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One Father Isn't Enough: I Had Eleven! 


[Continued from page 16| 


the opportunity of sharing with boys the 
understanding you may have acquired in 
talking with people in other lands. 

My father in music was a guitar-play- 
ing bachelor who wanted to have some- 
body to accompany. So he argued me 
into taking up the now lost art of man- 
dolin playing. We never got beyond 
The Prince of Pilsen, but the mere activ- 
ity of learning to read music somehow 
has made listening to operas and sym- 
phonies much more enjoyable. As a per- 
former, I still linger in musical slums, but 
under our skins the player of the French 
horn and I are brothers. 

Somewhere about the age of 13, my 
best pal and I were adopted by still an- 
other father. He ran one of the dusty 
secondhand and curio shops that used to 
be much commoner than they are today 
—a place where you might find, lying be- 
set of china from the 


side a “broken” 


| home of a millionaire, a stiletto brought 


in by an ex-anarchist. 

We three had some heavy business dis- 
cussions. One day it might be about 
how to dispose of a lot of obsolete dental 
equipment. The next day we’d speculate 
on the possibility of getting rid of all the 
freak pistols in the place by assembling 
them into a collection and displaying 
them in the main window at a bargain 
price. 

There was a small financial reward in 
this particular father-and-son relation- 
ship, for now and then we brought in 
salable discards from our own homes and 
finds from the attics of our friends and 
relatives. On these father Sutherland al- 
ways paid us a small amount, explaining 
just why the sum was what it was be- 
cause of the price he expected to get and 
what overhead he had to reckon in. This 
may seem a laughable introduction to 


| business, but I know that our experimen- 
| tation as purchasing agents and sales ex- 


perts for that Dickensy shop made buy- 
ing and selling more interesting when the 
time came for two boys from East 60th 
Street to enter business. 

A ninth father I mention briefly. He 
was a physician who took me riding occa- 
sionally in his Stanley Steamer when 
making his rounds. There was plenty of 
“kick” in rushing past the gas cars lag- 
ging up steep hills, but more valuable 
was the knowledge about “the facts of 
life” the doctor passed along, and also 
a better understanding of human nature 
which he imparted by relating unusual 
experiences with his patients without 
mentioning their names. It did him 


good to get his trials and tribulations off 
his chest, I know, and he always handled 
the stories so that I couldn’t possibly iden- 
tify the characters. 

When I reached my final year in 
high school, I came to the last of my ten 
other fathers. Up to that time I was 
pretty confused about what I wanted to 
do for a living. My tenth supplemen- 
tary father was the best analyst I met of 
what I had to offer the business world. 
He not only showed me conclusively 
where my best opportunity lay, but he 
also introduced me to influential busi- 
nessmen, including Thomas S. Lamont, 
now a partner in J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, but then just fresh to banking from 
newspaper work. If penetrating under- 
standing is the most important skill 
fatherhood, this father should rank tops 
among my II. 

How many fathers should a boy have? 
As many as he needs. Eleven were none 
too many for me. A hundred wouldn't 
be enough for some boys. 

Recently I participated in an experi- 
ment to help high-school boys reach con- 
clusions about the selection of occupa- 
tions when they left school. Several 
thers volunteered to talk about their 
businesses or professions with these boys. 
There are some boys so confused that 
only a hundred different fathers in a 
hundred different fields could bring light 
into the darkness! The bewildered boy 
may need exposure to all the kinds of 
work he can get, if he is to make an in- 
telligent selection. 


I, LIKE to be a lawyer,” said one 
boy, “but I’d be scared stiff to examine 
witnesses and plead with juries.” He 
was delighted to learn that many lead- 
ing attorney$ never enter courtrooms. 
Both simple misconceptions and the more 
troublesome ones need clarification with 
many of the young men leaving high 
schools and colleges. It’s utterly impos- 
sible for a single father to help his own 
flesh and blood all he’d like to. The best 
vocational guidance a boy can get is inti- 
mate friendship with many men in many 
kinds of work. These foster fathers 
should take the boys behind the scenes, 
lend them books and business or profes- 
sional papers which deal with different 
fields. Then, often, pass the boy along to 
still other fathers. 

But life is more than work. 

Here’s a father who has no use for 
baseball games! Music is his hooby. 
And here’s a father to whom all music 
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sounds alike, but who is a rabid baseball 
fan. The two have sons. Why shouldn’t 
they swap youngsters now and then with 
the goal of having both boys appreciate 
the fine points of both baseball and 
music? 

Then there’s the one-talent boy whose 
complete absorption in singing or elec- 
tricity makes him a misfit in a family un- 
able to share his interest. You may not 
be able to help the boy directly with his 
ambition except by encouragement with- 
out much understanding, but you may be 
able to introduce him to others who can 
father him in his specialty because they, 
too, share it. Such boys may be spiritual 
orphans in their own families even when 
surrounded by all the affection in the 
world. 

We speak much about “underprivi- 
leged” youngsters. Well, to some extent, 


Halfway to Ninety 


{Continued from page 30| 


will be 1950 before my last child is grad- 
uated from college, and I will be in my 
Therefore I cannot afford to let 
I may not 


sixties, 
down even for the moment. 
provide them with anything but health 
and education, but if I do a good job of 
that, I shall be reasonably satisfied. 

Incidentally, the two happiest persons I 
ever knew lived in the almshouse. One 
was Old Mary, our Negro washerwoman 
of my childhood, who once had been a 
slave. Twenty years later I looked her 
up, and was able to grant her last wish. 
I gave to Old Mary what she most 
wanted: a Bible with colored pictures in 
it—she could neither read nor write— 
and a plug of chewing tobacco. The 
other happiest one was an old man, who 
dreaded the poorhouse more than death. 
But once he was there, they put him in 
charge of the flower gardens, and great 
contentment was in his heart until he died. 

From others I have learned the secret 
of contentment regarding the passing 
years. My life philosophy is based not 
on how old I am but what my reasonable 
expectancy is. The other day I talked to 
an old, oid lady who has just turned her 
90th year. For 70 years she had been 
employed on newspapers in my home 
city, spending 60 years on one publica- 
tion. 

“Do you feel like it is near the end 
of the last act and the curtain is about 
to ring down?” I said to her. 

“Not a bit of it,” she smiled. “I’m 
planning for my future with as much 
eagerness, although not for so long a 
period, as I did in my youth.” 

Another man who is nearly 75 works 


every boy alive is underprivileged, no 
matter how wealthy or intelligent his 
parents may be, and for the simple reason 
that no father can be expert at every- 
thing! Then, too, many of us grow one- 
sided as we grow older—both in our 
work and in our pastimes. This narrow- 
ing down is forced upon us by the de- 
mands of making a living and the little 
time for a variety of hobbies. But this is 
unfortunate for our sons, and the only 
remedy I can think of is a variety of 
fathers. 

So I have told about my own ten special 
fathers with the hope of making plain 
an opportunity for service of the finest 


kind. 


to spur you into the adventure, it offers 


And if you need a selfish motive 


a chance to enjoy a big old-fashioned 
family without adding a cent to your liv 


ing expenses! 


in the news room with me and he covers 
as much ground and writes as much copy 
as the youngest reporter on the staff. An- 
other man of 65 is proud of the fact 
that he is hard as nails and can best his 
son-in-law in a boxing match, in hand 
ball, or in swimming. 

Why should I, a youngster of 45, begin 
I will not own up to such 
I feel I shall 
live to be 90 and am planning accord- 
ingly. When I reach that and I am in 
good health, if so it happens, I will pro- 
ject my further plans then. But I come 
ot a long-lived family, my blood pressure 


to grieve? 
cowardliness or silliness. 


is low, and my energy is abundant, and 
doctors tell me if I keep out of the way 
of bleary-eyed motorists there is no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t round out the nine 
decades and perhaps ten. 

Although I have passed that dreaded 
45th birthday, I have no intention of 
slowing down in my work, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I am doing what ordi- 
narily engages the time and energy of 
two or three men. Next to my family, 
my work is my life, my hobby, my rec- 
reation, and my diversion. I get a thrill 
out of it and I feel that I have so mas- 
tered it that it will be an asset instead 
of a liability to me, nervously and physi- 
cally, as well as mentally, 30 or 40 years 
from now, just as at present. 

I really believe it is possible to carry 
on with the same speed indefinitely, if 
I but use the reserve resources which are 
hidden within us all. 
us that the ordinary human being does 
not employ more than one-tenth of his 
brain power. I am one of those ordinary 


Psychologists tell 
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individuals. I expect to solve my prob- 
lem by endeavoring to call up another 
tenth or two of that reserve and increase 
my efficiency. Although I manage to get 
quite a lot of work done, yet I am con- 
vinced I could do twice as much with 
the same expenditure of energy, if I but 
used a little more gray matter. 

It is surprising how much of a 500- 
word letter one can reduce to a ten-word 
telegram. I shall confine myself to essen- 
tials, letting needless details pass by. I 
never can forget the words of a professor 
in the college classroom who turned aside 
one day from his discourse on mathe- 
“Young men, strenu- 
I have 


matics to remark, 
osity is not necessarily efficiency.” 
forgotten his calculus but I have remem- 
bered his advice. 

I can do more work by more thinking 
and less running. That is the policy 
which I am seeking more and more to 
establish. By using my head, I do not 
need to decrease the amount of work I 
am doing but I can accomplish it with 
much less effort. System and selectivity 
shall be the twin motors of my new life. 
If engineers can make interminable im- 
provements in automobiles, I can do the 
same with my own mechanism. 

I have no particular desire to keep 
young, because youth is often immature, 
rash, and of poor judgment. I prefer 
the seasoned judgment and experience 
which come only with the years. But I 
shall endeavor ever and always to main- 
tain that characteristic which is mistak- 
enly supposed to be a characteristic of 
youth alone—I refer to an open mind. 
As a matter of fact, I am convinced that 
taken by and large, older people are more 
apt to be open-minded than youth. At 
no age is one so apt to make snap judg- 
ments as in his teens. At no time is 
one so cocksure of himself as in his 
adolescence; and often the college gradu- 
ate in his mortarboard and with his 
diploma in his hand feels there is no 
more to learn. 

I may deteriorate physically—that is 
the order of Nature; but I can develop 
mentally and culturally, and that I am 
determined to do. I shall keep the open 
mind, but I shall not make an obsession 
of it. I shall not be like my friend who 
was always boasting to me of his humil- 
ity and self-abnegation. In other words, 
while I want it to be a real entity in my 
life, I don’t wish it to be an intrusive 
quality. It has always been my policy, 
and I expect it to continue to be, never 
to reject anything just because it is old 
and never to accept a thing just because 
it is new. Novelty is not a test of merit, 
nor is age. 

The open mind and reserved judg- 
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ment are to me the open door to a serene 
life. The hot passions of today are cold 
tomorrow. Too often does public opin- 
ion shift completely, too frequently do 
change their theories, too 
swiftly do standards vary for one to 
feel finality in anything. Convictions | 
shall have, of course, but they shall not 
become obsessions. I shall always reserve 
the right to change my opinion on what 
seems to me to be adequate cause, with- 
out admitting either inconsistency or 
hypocrisy. I believe the open mind 

the greatest quality one can_ possess, 
whether it be in science, politics, reli- 
gion, industry, education, or art. It is the 
main stem of growth, yet few really 


scientists 


possess it. 

My main hobby shall continue to be, as 
it is now, objective rather than subjective. 
I cannot get a real thrill out of golf or 
bridge, but I can now and then helping 
some young chap get off to the right 
start. Every man in business or a profes- 
sion has opportunities to give tips to the 
oncomers which will be invaluable to 
them in making the grade. Probably 
there has never been a generation so 
bewildered or so checkmated as the 
It is no fault of their 
own. Caught in the web of circumstance, 


youth of today. 


they have been all but defeated before 
the start. Personal leadership and en- 
couragement in their chosen fields are 
what they need most. There is real satis- 
faction to be had in sharing the success- 
ful launching of an ambitious youngster 
on his career. 


i SHALL seek to develop the art of 
I have many associates and 
but real friends—those 


friendship. 
acquaintances; 
whom I can visit without notice, sit 
down and chat with or keep still, just 
as the spirit moves us—are few and far 
between. I am not a fisherman, or I 
might have more of them. It takes time 
to make friends and I shall seek time 
for the task. 

I am resolved that no fatalism, defeat- 
ism, or Jaissez faire shall grip me. I can 
meet that resolve by centering my chief 
consideration on the intangible values, 
which are not to be found in money- 
making as an end in itself, but in good 
reading, the arts, in worship, and in un- 
ostentatious human service. I am not 
intrigued by either the movies or the 
stage as we have them today, and the 
radio is a bore. But the constant pro- 
cession of humanity toward its goal i 
the greatest thriller of all. As long as 
I can have a part in the march, or even 
be a witness to it, I am confident I shall 
get enough joy out of life to be an anti- 
dote to any desire for window-jumping. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. The supplementary references may be 
obtained from your local public library or 
by writing to the individual State Library 
Commissions. 


* * * 


THIRD WEEK (JANUARY)—Promot- 


ing Rural-Urban Acquaintance (Com- 
munity Service). 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Farmers—Friends and Neighbors. Ainsley Ro- 
seen. This issue, page 44. em. 
Rebirth of the Barefoot Boy—and Girl. William 


F. McDermott. Nov., 1937 


Your Neighbor, the Farmer. ” Henry G. Bennett. 


Dec., 1936. 
Rotary’s Work Formula. Editorial. Dec., 1935. 
Our Country Neighbors. Editorial. Nov., 1934. 
Helping the Farmer to Help Himself. Daniel 
Rochford. Apr., 1932. 
Rotary Plows a Friendly Furrow. John H. Millar. 
Mar., 1930. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Promoting Rural-Urban Ac uaintance. No. 649. 
Fellowship of Urbanites and Ruralites. No. 650 
Rural-Urban Acquaintance Promotion. No. 39. 


FOURTH WEEK (JANUARY )—The Ro- 
tarian Week (Club Service). 
From Tue Rorartan— 


About Your Magazine. This issue, page 32. 


An Idea Catches On. Editorial. Dec., 1937. 

Re: Our Own Rotary Press. July, 1937. 

Our Magazine—Then and Now. Chesley R. 
Perry. Jan., 1936. 

Our Birthday. Editorial. Jan., 1936. 

Reporting on ‘The Rotarian.’ Scribblerus. Jan., 
1936. 

The National Rotarian. Jan., 1936. (Reproduc- 


tion of the first ROTARIAN ever printed.) 
About Your Magazine. Editorial. Aug., 


FIFTH WEEK (JANUARY)—The Inter- 
national Postal Union (International Serv- 
ice). 

From Tue Rorarian— 

By Post to Peace. Karl K. Krueger. 
page 38. 

Other Magazines— 

First American Air Mail; 


1936. 


This issue, 


Balloon Flight in 1859. 


R. Baker. American Mercury. July, 1935. 
Who'll Rule coe Air Mail? Business Week. 
Aug. 14, 1937 
Books— 
Old Post Bags. Alvin Fay Harlow. Appleton- 
Century. 1928. $5. The history of mail serv- 


ice from ancient times. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
The International Postal Union. No. 725B. 
From the Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace: 


The Genesis of the Universal Postal Union. 
International Conciliation Pamphlet No. 233. 
Oct., 1927. 


FIRST WEEK (FEBRUARY)—An Inter- 
city Meeting (Club Service). 

From Tue Rorartan— 
Forensic Ay gy Editorial. May, 
Gregarious for a Purpose. Editorial. 
‘Swapping’ Presidents. Editorial. 
Let’s Go A’Visiting. Editorial. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Intercity Meetings. No. 107. 


1936 
Feb., 
May, 


Oct., 1934. 





Answers to Kiver-to-Kiver 
Questions on Page 55 
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Smaller. 
. Fifth Century Angles, Jutes, 
Danes. 
- Music lessons for beginners. 
- Home accidents. 
. Singapore, 
Alaska to the Argentine. 
. Is the usual practice. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
. Einstein. 
- von Stephan. 
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SECOND WEEK (FEBRUARY)—A 


Father and Son Program (Community 


Service). 


From Tue Rorarian— 

One Father Isn’t egg 1 I Had Eleven! 
Ray Giles. This issue, page 14 ; 

Better Boys at Bargain Prices. B. A. Schapper 
This issue, page 47 ok 

So We Are Calling It—‘Boy Sponsorship. 
Winthrop R. Howard. June, 193 : 

Be a Pal to My Son?—Yes! (debate). Clarence 
Mulholland No ‘Pal Stuff?’ for My Boy. 
Webster Peterson. Jan., 1935 

Other Magazines— 
Father and Son Need to Get Acquainted. 


Hygeia. Jan., 1936 


Fathers As Pals. }. P. Warbasse. Parents’ Maga 
zine. Aug., 1936. 
Books— 
From Father to Son. Julian Scott Bryan. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 1937. $1. Sincere, sympathetic ad 
vice based on the careers of men whom the author 


studied. 


The City Boy and His Problems: A Survey of 


oy Life in Los Angeles. Emory S. Bogardus 
1926. (Sponsored and financed by the Rotary 
Club of Los Angeles.) What Los Angeles Rota 
rians learned about boys 

Rediscovering the Adolescent. Harvey S. Dim 
nock. Association ress 1937 $2.75 A 
prominent authority on the psychology of child 
hood discusses the subject thoroughly 

Yours to Venture. A Book about Your Future 
Robert R. Updegraff. Whittlesey House 1937 


$2. The answer to ‘‘I] haven’t got a chance 
Father Meets Son. J. P. McEvoy Lippincott 
1937 $1 Good commonsense to a modern son 
entering the business world 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary 
A Father and Son Program. 





International: 
No. 682A 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


FUN IN YOUR BASEMENT 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Give Your Cellar a 

This issue, 
Give Your "HE by Its Head! Ray Giles 


Personality. Fred Merish 


Feb , 
1935 
Other Magazines— 

Lighting a Cellar Game Room. H. P. Strand 
Popular Science Monthly. Aug., 1937 

A Place to Play; What Can Be Made of the 
rosaic Basement. B. D. Lynn. Better Homes 
and Gardens. Sept., 1937. 

Books— 

The Book of Hobbies. Charles William Taussig 
and Theodore Arthur Meyer Minton Balch 
1924. $3. Chapters on photography, radio, block 
prints, etc. 

The Beacon Handicraft Series: Metalcraft for 
Amateurs. Peter Manzoni. Leathercraft for 
Amateurs. Eleonore E. Bang. Hand Loom 
Weaving for Amateurs. Kate Van Cleve 
Linoleum Block Printing for Amateurs. Char 


lotte D. Bone. Braiding and Knotting for Ama- 


teurs. Constantine A. Belash. The Beacon Press 
Inc. 1935 and 1936 $1 each 
ENJOY HOME—BUT BE CAREFUL 
From Tut Rorarian— 

Home, Lethal Home. Richard E. Vernor. This 

issue, page 26. 
Other Magazines— 

How Safe Is Home? K. Kent. Scribner’s Maga 
zine. Nov., 1937. 

Home Is Where the Hurts Are. K. Fisher. Good 
Housekeeping July, 1937 

Common Household Accidents. L. L. Lefkowitz 
Hygeia. Dec., 1936 

UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURES 
From Tue Rorartan— 

One-House Legislatures? (debate). Yes—George 
W. Norris. No—Arthur Meighen. This issue, 
page 10. 

Other Magazines— 

One-House Legislature. Senator George W. Nor 
ris. Annals of the American Academy of Politi 
cal and Social Science. Sept., 1935 

Unicameral Legislatures. Congressional Digest. 
Aug., 1937. 

Only One House? H. L. Ewbank. Scholastic 
Sept., 1937 

Senator Norris’s Legislature. R. Fleming. Na 
tion. Jan., 1937. 

Books— 

Unicameral Legislatures. Harrison Boyd Summers 
H. Wilson. 1936. 90c 

One-House Legislature. J. B. Senning. McGraw- 
Hill. 1937. $1.50 


Unicameral Legislatures. Ezra Christian Buehler 
(Annual Debaters Help Book Series.) Noble & 
Noble. 1937. $2. 
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What are you doing 


to make the 
most of your 
opportunities 
in the period 
just ahead? 


world is changing his book 
vith it; how to attain a 





The 


how to change 


outlook on the new conditions of today 
how to realize your greatest potentialiti 
now and in the years ahead. A wise, ex 
citing, inspiring volume 


Just Out! Robert R. Updegraff's 
YOURS TO VENTURE 


A Book about Your Future — $$ 


will be happier 


a salaried job, 


whether 
successful in 


Do you know 
and more 


you 


profession, or in a business for yourself 
What sort of working person art 
What are some of the things that need 
ing and will be done in the per od ahead 
What opportunities are fairly crying 
men to seize upon them? Here is a 
that helps you to find out, and in additi 
gives you. common-sense information 


advice on how to make the most of 
talents in whatever situation vou are pla 


Elsie Robinson says, “Hits what ails most of 
better than many a university course 
Ralph Starr Butler: ‘‘Actually provides a w 


able recipe for the seeker for self 


See it 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine 
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Send me Updegraff’s Your 
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sing the praises of New 
York’s Hotel Roosevelt. 
They know from experi- 
| ence that Rooseveltcomfort 

is worthy of the highest 
| praise. They know, too, 
that at The Roosevelt they 
| are assured of the finest 
accommodations in one of 





the most convenient loca- 

tions New York has to of- 

fer. Rates from $5 daily. 
Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 


dians play for dinner and supper 


dancing nightly in the Roosevelt Grill. 
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Via freighter, the pleasant way that thousands of teachers, 
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ay trip to Panama $60; many stops. Hundreds of other 
low-priced trips to South America, Alaska, Labrador, 
Everywhere. Cut travel costs. Get the ONLY COM- 
PLETE booklet describing ALL freighter trips. Send 
25ce (coin or stamps) for Freighter Booklet to HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. WL, 270 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 


iv hen writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Phote: (3) Alexandra 


Left to right: Contributors van Loon, Norris, Meighen 


Chats on Contributors 


HK wows as “a man who never sees facts 


just as facts, unrelated, but must by some inner 
compulsion fit them into the whole pattern, of 
life,” Henurik Willem van Loon, A/ter To- 
day—Tomorrow, has for years been one of the 
most potent mind stimulators on the interna- 
tional stage. He was born at Rotterdam, The 
Netherlands, in 1882, but since he: was 21 h: 
lived in the United States: An. Associated Press 
World War corr spondent, later a university pro- 


aS 


fessor of history, he has written many volumes, 
including the widely read The Story of Mankind. 
Recently off the press is his The Arts... . Few 

n in public life com- Photo: The Delineator 








and the respect that does 
George W. Norris, sen- 
ior Senator from the State 
of Nebraska, who presents 
the affirmative side of the 
debate-of-the-month, One- 
House Legislatures? Early 
a lawyer, he became, in 


succession, a prosecuting 





attorney, a District judge, _ 
a Representative in Con- Phelps 
ress, a Senator, now in his fifth consecutive 
term. He 
Nebraska's decision to adopt the unicameral 
Arthur 
Meighen, who answers No—to the debate ques- 
tion, is Senate leader of the Conservative party 


was the dominant personality behind 


plan of legislative procedure. 


in Canada. Engaged in business in Winnipeg 
until 1900, he studied law and, in 1908, entered 
public life as a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Honored by appointment to some of 
Canada’s highest offices, he became Prime Min- 
ister in 1920 and again in 1926. He is a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council and active as president 
and director of financial organizations. 
* * * 

For 11 years sole Federal Inspector of Prisons, 
the while he annually travelled 100,000 miles 
over the United States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
Joseph Fulling Fishman, On Guard with 
Prison Guards, has had a close-up of American 
penal methods and problems. In 1925, he be- 
came an associate consultant in delinquency and 
penology for the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
later, deputy commissioner of correction of New 
York City. 
in such journals as Harper's, 
American Review, Collier's. 
vertising consultant in New York City, Ray 
Giles, One Father Isn't Enough: 1 Had 
Eleven!, has written prodigiously on 
matters of business, and often for THE 
Rotarian. Of recent years he has au- 
thored such works as Turn Your Imag- 
ination into Money! and Your Money 
and Your Life Insurance. An artist 


His experiences have been detailed 
Esquire, North 
Sales and ad- 


Left to right: Contributors 
Vernor, Giles, and Antrim 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 






} 


and photographer by avocation, his water colors 
have been exhibited at annual shows of the 
Businessmen’s Art Club of New York, and he 
has won awards in photographic competitions. 

. By discovering in his youth that even 
secondhand harmonjcas could produce suit 
tunes, Doron K. Antrim, Radio Rescues 
Musical Amateur, has since given his life to 
music via teaching, writing, selling. Even during 
the World War he helped soldiers share its val 
ues. Since 1928, The Metronome has been 
Readers will remem 
ber his Business on a Musical Scale (Decembet 
Rotarian), his Music for What Ails You (Ma 
1937, Rorarian). 


der his editorial direction. 


* * * 


No new name to Rorarian readers is that of 
William F. McDermott (The Rebirth of ¢ 
Barefoot Boy—and Girl, November issue) nor t 
the area covered by the Chicago Daily News, ot 
which he is religious editor. Though a colle¢ 
professor warned him, “Don’t try to write fot 
a living,” he entered journalism in Kansas Cit 
Mo., as a reporter, but after a year came to 
Chicago, where he has been a social work 
student, religious-work director in churches, 
an ordained minister. His hobby is social serv- 
ice; a leading interest, developing a_ philo 
ophy of living. He writes here on Halfway to 
Ninety. . . . Fred Merish, Give Your Cella 
a Personality, conducts surveys for industrial and 
commercial clients, installs promotion systems, 
pens articles on business. Seeking Peace—i1 
a Concrete Way brings to Rotarian readers onc« 
more John B. Tompkins, free-lance journal 
ist of Vancouver, B. C., Canada. . . . Richard 
E. Vernor, Home, Lethal Home, Governor « 
Rotary’s District 147 and a Past President of th 
Rotary Club of Chicago, is manager of the fire 
prevention department of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau. His “classification: fire prevention pub 
licist. . . . B. A. Schapper, Better Boys at 


Bargain Prices, is a contributor to American 


t 
yt 


journals and nurtures interests in public rela 
tions, advertising promotion, gardening. : 
William Lyon Phelps, Two ‘Ten Best’ Selec- 
tions for 1937, Yale's esteemed professor emeritus 
of English literature, a regular contributor to 
these columns, is a member of the Rotary Club 
of New Haven, Conn. . .. Karl K. Krueger, 
By Post to Peace, and Ainsley Roseen, Farmes 
—Friends and Neighbors, are members of THE 
Rorarian staff. 


Moffett; 





Photos: (1) 





(2) Blackstone Studios; (3) Harold in to 
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A Desirable Business Home 


"HE Pure Oil Building is one of the distinctive 


structures of Chicago, and is rapidly becoming known as an in- 
ternational address... a number of national and international cor- 


porations have their main offices located here (see partial list of 


tenants in this advertisement). 





Partial List 


of Tenants 

A. C. Spark Plug Co. 
Addressograph Sales Agency 
American Federation of Investors 
Brown Forman Co. 
California & Hawaiian Sugar- 

Refining Corp., Ltd. 
Chicago & American Bible Society 
Do/More Chair Co. Inc. 
Elgin National Watch Company 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Hamilton Watch Co 
Multigraph Sales Agency 
Oxford Miami Paper Company 
Rayner-Consolidated Decalco- 

mania Corp. 
"Revista Rotaria 
“Rotary International 
Rotospeed Company 
Seagram Distillers Corp. 
Shafer Bearing Corp. 
The Quarrie Corporation 
*The Rotarian 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 











THE PURE 


35 East Wacker Drive 


) 


This all-modern, fireproof building is located 


| 
L 


A 


practically in the heart of ‘“"down town” Chicago 
—only one block from the world-famous Michi- 
gan Boulevard — near street car and elevated 
service, and right on the edge of the loop. Ask 


any of our tenants—they will, we are sure 
happy to tell you about the excellent fac 


they are enjoying in The Pure Oil Building. 


Executives who are contemplating changin 
their main office location, or establishing 
branch in Chicago, will find this building t 


a very desirable business home. Inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. You will not be obli 


gated in any way—ask to have a representative 


call, or if you prefer, full particulars, includin« 
floor plans, will be sent to you by mail. Don’ 
delay—phone or write today! 


J 


t 


OIL BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


* The offices of Rotary International, ‘The Rotarian” Magazine, and ‘Revista Rotaria,” Spanish edition of “The Rotarian, 
are all located on the eighth and ninth floors of this building. 


PHONE CENTRAL 2807 


” 



























Will Durant 


{uthor 
Looking Ahead 


“ Vague about Confucius? 
about his precepts? Then 
learn from Will Durant, 
famed as a historian of philos- 
ophy, such things about the 
sage as these: he was an ar- 
cher, a musician, a figure of 
“49 remarkable peculiarities,” 
and he taught that “character 
is the foundation of civiliza- 
tion.”’ Look for A Piece of Old 
China in your March Rorta- 
RIAN.... For a bifocal view of 
advertising, read next 
month’s debate, an attack on 
and a defense of it—by Fran- 
ces Dickson, a consumer, and 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, an 
“adman.” ... If you’ve gone 
deep-sea diving with John D. 
Craig in the issue you’re now 
thumbing, you won’t need 
coaxing to read the yarn’s 
second installment. It will ap- 
pear in March. . . . Literally 
more than a Million Acres of 
Peace are the international 
peace parks which dot the 
Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders of the United States. 
Robert J. C. Stead, a Canad- 
lan, writes of their growth 
and significance. 


In Your March 


ROTARIAN 


‘Our Readers 


y 


| Open Forum 


Warning against Bias 

Your debate on One-House Legislatures? in 
the January issue was the clearest and most in- 
formative presentation of both the facts and the 
arguments involved that I ever have seen. I 
likewise consider it the most interesting of the 
many excellent symposiums which have given 
Tue Rorartan prestige much beyond that usually 
enjoyed by magazines of its type. 

Without detracting from this laudatory state- 
ment, I have asked myself if my enjoyment of 
the unicameral-legislature symposium might have 
been due in part to the fact that I was absolutely 
open-minded on the subject. 
it should be a warning that bias may handicap 
one in his reading. 

Curtis D. MacDoucatt, Editor 
National Almanac and fear Book 


Chicago, Illinois 


Bicameral Evils Not Inherent 

Re: the debate on unicameral legislatures in 
the January issue: 
the 


in 


all 


unicameral 


know, 
legislature 


Senator Norris, as was 


ot 


we 


originator the 


Nebraska, which has lately got off to a start 
He has given many good arguments for the 
new system and we are all looking for and 


taking hold of them whether they are good or 
bad Nevertheless 
to unicameralism 

The Honorable Arthur Meighen apparently 


has not done so well for the negative side, since 


the Senator makes a plea 


he has not brought all the arguments forward 
which he could have done. It may not be clear 
to many that the Senate of Canada is not elec 
tive but life the 


General, thus it is not a representative body. 


appointive for by Governor 

Too many of us feel that a bicameral system 
of legislation is outmoded and complex and also 
with too many serious evils simply because it is 


There 


policies which may be introduced 


bicameralism, but such is not the case. 
are no new 


into the unicameral system which cannot be 


sasily introduced into the bicameral sys 
The 


system itself, 


just as 
evils complained of are not inherent 
but the fault of the 
them, or revising 


tem 
in. the are 
members for not removing 
their rules of governing the system. 
H. Watson Davison 
Rotary Club President 
Classification: Education—High Schools 


Greencastle, Pennsylvania 


Appreciation 
Several people have pointed out to me Lynn 
Waldorf’s article, The Scoreboard Doesn't Tell 


It was well written and 
approach to 


All [November issue]. 


certainly an effective educational 
the game of football. 

As Mr. Waldorf well knows, he has been a 
profound and genuine influence in my life, as 
well as in the lives of many other players, and 
I deeply appreciate his references to me in his 
article. 

OLLIE ADELMAN 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Re: Rural-Urban Meetings 

I have just finished 
the January RoTaRIAN 
Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen. 


reading the article in 


Farmers—Friends and 


If such is the case, 


f . 
* wae be of interest to you to know where | 
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...and visit the 


Pacific Northwest 


en route to or from the 


. 
San Francisco 
Convention 


@ Travel ‘Great North- 
ern” to the San Francisco Con- 
vention. See Glacier National 
Park and Waterton Lakes Park in 
the Canadian Rockies. Visit the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest—the 
colorful cities of Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria and 
Vancouver. View the three great 
dam projects—Ft. Peck, Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. There 
is much of interest between 
Chicago, St. Paul- Minneapolis 
and San Francisco on the Great 
Northern route. You can arrange 
stop-overs anywhere. Ask about 
all-expense tours in Glacier and 
Waterton Lakes Parks. 


For full particulars, write 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Room 761 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Route of the 
Empire Builder 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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this good work of promotion of rural-urban 
friendly relationship started. It began in 1917 
when the Vincennes Rotary Club invited a group 
of farmers to its first Rotary-farmers meeting, 
since which time it has been an annual event 
of the Vincennes Rotary Club. From this be- 
ginning the idea of rural-urban relationship has 
spread throughout Rotary and the article is 
particularly interesting to me because I happen 
to be the farmer member of my Club. 

We held a delightful meeting in November 
when some 60 farmer leaders of the surrounding 
country were the guests of our Club at the 20th 
annual meeting which was addresssed by the 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, Hassell 
Schenck. 

Joun Napier Dyer, Rotarian 
Classification: Farming 

Ist Vice-President, Rotary International 
(1919-20) 


Vincennes, Indiana 


A Department of Peace? 

In the debate on A Department of Peace? 
[November Rorartan] neither Mr. Gannett nor 
Pertinax mentions the fact that we have had, 
ever since Congress created the Department of 
State in 1789, a Secretary of Peace in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, known as the Secretary of State; 
he has charge of our peaceful relations with 
other Governments. 

More recently their handling has been di- 
vided. We have two Secretaries whose duties 
are confined to conducting our peaceful relations 
with other countries—the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce. . . 

The most ludicrous feature of the present agi- 
tation for a Secretary of Peace is that the pro- 
ponents of the idea seem to assume that such a 
Secretary, instead of conducting vigorous propa- 
ganda on behalf of the President's policies, 
would be conducting propaganda for somewhat 
different policies. 

W. F. Mason, Rotarian 
Classification: Attorney at Law 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Valuable for All 


I am no longer a member of the local Rotary 
Club, but I do want to keep in touch with the 
great Rotary movement. I admire its ethical 
standards. I am writing you at this time to 
see if I can subscribe for THe Rorartan even 
if I am not an active member. It is a wonderful 
magazine. 

I read it from cover to cover. It is a valuable 
journal for all. 

B. L. STENGER 
Shickshinny, Pennsylvania 

Former members and other non-Rotarians 
may subscribe to THE RoTaRIAN at the same 
rate as for members—$1.50 per year.—Eps. 


Goodwill through Fellowship 


While I am not a Rotarian in name, I was 
a member of No. 1 [Chicago, Illinois] so long 
that I will always be interested. 

Coming out on the train from Chicago a few 
months ago, I picked up a copy of the October 
RorariaN, and was very much interested in the 
article Young Hands Across the Pacific, by Yas- 
masa Togo in reference to the America-Japan 
Student Conference held last Summer at Stan- 
ford University. 

My son, Bill, is a senior at Carleton College, 
to which school the late Frank Kellogg gave a 
half million dollars for an International Rela- 
tions Department. Bill was a delegate to the 
America-Japan Conference, and spent about 
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three weeks with the 50 I: panese delegates, and RoTrarRIaNn is the genuine re¢ t the Rota 

he was also a leader at one of the conference world, and is teaching th im s of Rota 
roundtables. as they should properly be taught: by example 
On his return to the ranch I was much inter- more than b ecept \ man w ca as 
ested not only in his account of the conference caught the spirit of Rotary will seek to find 
and the work they accomplished, but in his an outlet in some kind of object ictivity that 
changed attitude toward the Japanese, and the will evidence his idea of understanding and 
warm personal friendships that had grown up goodwill toward his fellow ‘ ’ 
among the 200 young people of these two di- man is helped no little to learn how that same 
vergent nations. spirit has affected others in diff t t { 

C. A. STAFFORD the world. 

Nye, Montana Therefore, your policy of inviting 1 of ex 
: ceptional ability to discuss questions of great im- 
‘Exam ple More Than Precept portance to both business and professional men 


° . —_ > > lead 1 ! n 
I wish to congratulate you on the continued from opposite viewpoints is indeed a good one 


excellence of THe Rorarian. I read it each and much appreciated. To learn what other 


month with increased interest, and believe that Rotary Clubs are doing in thei 
you and your force are doing a very constructive with what success, gives added zest to those who 
work for Rotary in all parts of the world. THe have similar ideas and projects. Better service 



































BOYS’ SCHOOLS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
. ay x . al 
MILFORD GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL where each In Allegheny Mountains—Near W hite Sulphur 
boy's program (studies and extra-curriculum) Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 
is adapted to his abilities and needs. Small For young women. Junior College and ege pre 
classes. Lower School for boys 12 to 15 paratory Graduates admitted to colleges or unl 
Boys admitted during January and February versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art 
P Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Recreational and 
Catalogue. Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory. Flat 
rate $750. For catalog, address: French W. Thomp- 
Paul D. Shafer, Ph.D. (Yale), Headmaster son. D.D Pres., Dept. S. Lewisburg. W. Va 
Milford, Connecticut : 
—— . PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Cc He i is $S 
i LLINOIS SCHOOL of 
FOR BOYS 8 TO 14 PHOTO-ENGRAVING 









@ Thorough elementary training in atmosphere of 
cultured New England home, Small classes. Under 
Standing instructors Curtis plan develops responsi 
bility and initiative 50 acres in Berkshire foot 





Expert Instruction—Long Experience Commer 
cial Engraving & Teaching—All Branches; Film 











hills. Homelike, individual rooms. Plenty of fresh Wet Plate, 3-Color, Camera, Etching, Finishing 
milk and garden foods. Winter sports. 64th year BenDay. Fully equipped. Low Cost 

Catalog. Gerald B. Curtis, Box B, Brookfield Cen 

-; =, P. O. Box 510 R, Effingham, Il. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 








QOWN Millay Academy For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
‘ YOUTH 
QD PACIFIC BEACH © San Diego one 
Calif Rehabilitation—Education—Recreation Program. 
alirornia Staff of highly experienced personnel. including 
‘West Point of the West’’ since 1910. A non-profit graduate and registered Physiotherapist, nurse aad 
school, ersonalized system, ‘‘trat youth to . arr 
livers’ “Finest tuciiities an eet coast Eecenenst | | Occupational Therapist. Beautiful PACKARD 
Christian staff. Junior School—High School—Prep MANOR Estate. Chautauqua Lake, New York. 
School R.O.T.C, —Catalog. 
John E. Brown, LL.D., President Address: Mrs. Heath deMarko, Chautauqua, 











N. Y¥. Telephone Chautauqua 2-105 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


High School and Junior College EXECUTIVE courses in Busi 























Every Boy Rides R.O.T.C. JUNiOL Mectitakind ceciusrvely to: men 

Students from 22 ate 10 

} College eveignecuntulen iain lormi 

| tories All sports U nexcelled 

MILITARY ocation. Restricted enrollment 

INSTITUTE for Men Por aoeeenete-agt art Pres- 

COL. D. C. PEAR SON, Superintendent } ‘dent, Box H, Dudley, Mass 
— ROSWELL. NEW MEXICO |/ NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 

AVIATION 





£ AVIATION CAREER 


oO F 7 E HW Ss y fe) U ence pope v. i. ude ms. rt Techascsl lnsvirere 
Sir, Without obligation please send me catalog and information om the comrum | tname cheated, 
GREAT FUTURE! neen courses 


MAJOR CA 























- os . . . . AERONAUTICAL Allen he ~\) MASTER Complete course | 

Specializing in Aeronautical Engineering and ENGINEERING id MECHAMICS carne 
ietev- i | . r ro ° 

Master Mechanics... Ne Flying Involved devigning and engineering modern + a} planes broces all mechanics incheding 
Demand for trained aircraftsmen in Southern Califor- 

: SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 
nia is increasing and already exceeds supply. Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Institute, Aviation’s foremost and wad pees? Cy Se, Se anen ae tee 
oldest school, is located in heart of this activity tne teehee sued eo O sseatiatiiin. tines 

als of Here es emai yee Ceara of le 





Graduates are obtaining immediate em- 
ployment. MAIL COUPON NOW! anes 


Age Dore Plan 10 CaroM ee 








cece CED ees — 





CURTISS-WRIGHT Major ©. C. MOSELEY, President, Grand Central 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE Air Terminal, Glendale (Los Angeles) Calif. 
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will always follow better understanding which. 
in turn, produces more goodwill. 

The more I study this movement, the more | 
ot the 
greatest forces now operating in the world toward 


am convinced that, potentially, it is one 


bresking down prejudice, bigotry, and intoleranc: 
of every kind, and substituting in their stead a 
world fellowship that is anxious to know the 
other man's viewpoint. 

When I think of the progress already made in 
the 33 short years of Rotary'’s history in sowin 
the seeds of such wholesome ideals of service and 
mutual understanding, I have no fear of the 
ultimate results if Rotarians continue to live up 
to the high standards thus far maintained. 

Revolutions are sudden and fierce—evolution 


is of much slower growth, but always more per 


manent. The latter is what we are striving for, 
and it takes time to reap a full harvest. There 
are tense situations manifesting themselves in 
several parts of the world, situations that have 


brought great sorrow and distress to the nations 
but these should not overly discourage us, nor 
cause us to lose hope. Those may be the darkest 
hours before the dawn. Travail and suffering, 
sorrow and distress, seem always to march ahead 
of cataclysmic changes in the thought and actions 
of nations. Rotary cannot fail in its mission 
if it sticks zealously to its purposes of gradual 
conquest over ignorance, fear, selfishness, and 





misunderstanding. 

Therefore, the men who represent it must 
themselves become thoroughly inoculated with 
its germs of fair play, tolerance, friendly under 
standing, and ideals of service before the t 


into places of leadership and responsibility. W<« 





can be in too great a hurry to extend our mem 


bership in a locality if we are neglecting to con 


solidate and educate the forces we already hav 


More power to you in the good work you ar 
| doing with THe RoraRIAN; my sincere hope 1s 
that you will not weary cr weaken in your t 
YOUR MAGAZINES 


YHIS beautiful binder is strong, durable, simple in con- | 


umphant march toward world understandiny 
$ Ep NuUNNALLY 


Rotary Club Secretary 


San Angelo, Texas 


No ‘Niminy-Piminy Samples’ 
; - May I seize this opportunity to applaud Tu 
struction, easy to operate. It holds twelve copies of the Rotarian? Its debates are admirable, if occa 


magazine in easy-to-read manner. It has a handsome sionally a trifle far-tetched, and its constant harp 
z é ing on the theme of peace is magnificently sus 


grained leatherette cover, embossed in gold. It will make Siniid snk ee it Uae dea eceees It 


is perhaps more because of this than because ot 


an attractive addition to your library table or shelf. It is 


e general respect for Rotary that such very distin 
splendid for ready reference. It enables you to keep your | auiched enme cusses of Betecy are willing | 
copies of THe Rotarian conveniently available. Why not wigs har ua a goa 
to niminy-piminy 200-word samples, but to 
write real stuff. 
Winstow Ames, President, Rotary Club 
Classification: Art Exhibitions 


fill in the coupon and mail it today? 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States and $3.00 delivered in other countries 
Order by name the Barrett Multiple Binder. 


New London. Connecticut 


City Folks Need It 


| wish to commend the article What a Dif 


, ) ference If—, by John R. Tunis [November 
4 ROTARIAN jerence j 

THE « * issue]. I clipped this article from the magazin 

35 East Wacker Drive and asked everyone in our employ to read it. 


Chicago, IHlinois I also passed it around the bank of which | am 


a director 
This is “propaganda” in the right direction 


Please send me ............ binders for THe Rotarian. ¥ 
There are several offices in your city where | 


would like to suggest they read this article, as 


Name Seem eee eee ee eer eseeeeseseeeeeee Terre eee errr eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee thir treatment of visitors is far from encourag 
ing. Few people realize what influence the lad 
RNGE cca anesusenvse ST PTTECTTTT TTT Ter TT ee eee Pee eee at the reception desk or on the telephone has 
with the prospective customers of the company. 
Rocer M. Weaver, Rotarian 


Coe ee eee ees eesesereseseseseeseesseeseeeess Classification Building Matcrials Retailing 


Duluth, Minnesota 


NNT 

















